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which trip will YOU take? 


135 days...around the world on the BELGENLAND. largest, finest liner that has 
ever circled the globe. From New York December 20. A combination of masterfully arranged itinerary 
and ideal cruise ship that has won an unprecedented following among world travelers. Unusual side trips, 
including a 12-day cruise in the East Indian Archipelago and a tour of the primitive Island of Bali. 
Arrival in Europe in April, timely for Spring sojourns. Operated jointly by Red Star Line and Amer- 


ican Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore program. 


46-day Mediterranean Cruises by White Star Line, including the Holy Land 
and Egypt...and in vivid contrast, such places as Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Naples, Constantinople—a 
veritable pageant that will enthrall you. White Star has an enviable reputation with over a quarter 
century of cruise experience in the Mediterranean. Sailings from New York: S.S. LAURENTIC, Janu- 
ary 9 and February 27; S.S. ADRIATIC, January 18 and March 8. First Class $695 up, Tourist Third 


Cabin $420, both including complete shore programs. 


7/-dap Cruises to Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. Here is something new. Cruises 


short enough for the busiest person, yet comprehensive, including three smart winter rendez-vous. The 
regular fortnightly sailings enable you to stop over and resume your trip at your pleasure. The great Red 


Star liner LAPLAND sails December 28; January 11; January 25; February 8; February 22; March 8. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE RAARINE COMPANY! 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco; our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 
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DeVry 16 mm. Home 


Movie Camera 


$39.50 


DeVry 16 mm. Home 
Movie Projector 


$37.50 
UP 


DeVry Still Camera 
$22.50 
DeVry Cine-Tone 
“The Movi ie That Talks” 
$250.00 


DeVry 35 mm. Movie 
Camera 


$150.00 


DeVry Still Projector 
$15.00 


$1500 


Bring Visible Memories 
Baek With You 


To you who answer the call of far places .. . what a glorious 
heritage of memories are yours. Do not let time efface them. 
Preserve them in vision as well as in thought. Wherever you 
may roam—whatever you may see—point a DeVry and 
bring forth into view the enchanted hours of yesterday. 

Scenery—breath-taking in its grandeur, thrilling scenes of 
action, adventure in many forms, the passing panorama of 
crowded cities—will all reappear at your command. 

DeVry motion picture cameras and projectors are noted 
for quality. They feature ease of operation with remarkable 
performance. A wide range in prices and models. 

The DeVry Still Camera provides the utmost in utility 
and clear photography. Takes 40 still “shots” at one loading. 
Makes double exposure impossible—prints any size picture. 

The DeVry Cine-Tone—the home movie that talks—brings 
to you perfect synchronization of sound and film. 

Magic key to every door that time has closed—The DeVry 
Line awaits you at your dealer’s, or write us for descriptive 
literature. 

Every DeVry machine unconditionally guaranteed. 


“See Yourself as Others See You”’ 


ORS-DeVry Corporation 
Established 1900 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sailing January 23, on the S.S. “Carinthia” 


@ The great cities of the Mediterranean—Algiers, Naples, Con- 
stantinople and the rest—may be taken for granted on any first- 
class Mediterranean Cruise. It is the smaller places—picturesque 
and strikingly characteristic of their countries—that give true dis- 
tinction to a cruise and special satisfaction to members. @ In such 
places the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise is unusually rich. There are 
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The one Camers to which 
no picture is “impossible” 


A nature-loving artist 
captures a picturesque mo- 
ment from memory, above. 
But in the actual photograph 
below! Only a Graflex will do! 
Perfect focus in spite of swift 
motion—exquisite art—a pic- 
ture that thrills for a lifetime! 
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And now there’s a simplified Graflex 
priced within everybody’s reach. 3%" x 4%" 


Graflex, $80. Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


ECT 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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a “oe JAPAN... 


An island, many =colored and picturesque. 


Stranger than any dream...more fascinating 
than any Arabian Night. Snow-sirdled sacred 
mountains towering over pavilions misted with 
peach bloom. Immemorial temples dominated 
by huge images with golden eyes. The chime of 
temple bells... lanes haunted with the fragrance 
of cherry blossoms. Kyoto ve. thie regal city of 
enthronement. China... and the golden and in= 
scrutable East. Strangeness and wonder...and 
the comfort of modern hotels. Luxurious trans-= 
port on the three new motor liners of the NYK... 
days of enchantment leading you to the Orient. 


First Sailing... M.S. ASAMA MARU 
from Los Angeles..... November Ist 
from San Francisco...November 6th 


Regular sailings every other Wednesday from San Fran- 
cisco, $230-$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles, 
$240 - $300 up. Fortnightly from Seattle direct to the Orient, 
$195 up.* * * Round-the-World in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any 
other route. $910 up, including rail fare to and from your 
home. * * * Around-the-Pacific Tours with privilege 
to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. 
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NUMBER 5 


-ARMENIA_—HERITAGE OF HATE 


Signs of Tranquillity in a Turbulent Land—Desolation and Beauty in 
the Armenian Countryside—The Oldest Christian Church in the World 


NCE I thought that Armenia in ten 
thousand years had contributed only 
three items of importance to the 

1; massacres, orphans and Mr. 

jael Arlen. Then I went to Armenia 

in a brief trip found a good deal more. 
yr one thing, in the villages outside 
an I noticed something I had never 

before—haymows on top of the 
es. There is plenty of room in Ar- 

a, and so it cannot be lack of space 

h causes this amazing practice. The 

on why the Armenian will not leave his 

tacks out in the fields is something else 
verty and fear. 

yr another thing, in a public building in 

an I noticed that official signs are 

ed, not merely in five languages, but 
five different alphabets—Armenian, 
gian, Turkish, Russian and our own 
1ary Latin—each one, of course, being 
parate script. Armenian letters re- 
le Georgian, and look as if they had 

cut out of a series of horseshoes by a 

ken jig-saw. 

hought these two unimportant observa- 

, considered together, told me some- 

y about Armenia and the Armenians. 

y indicate, at least, the tremendous ex- 

il pressure which has been exerted 

ast Armenia since the beginning of 

; and why, as a result, Armenia is not 
one of the poorest countries on earth 

also one of the most stubborn and 

cious, 


By JOHN GUNTHER 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


According to an Armenian legend the church 
at Etchmiadzin is the first Christian church 
in the world. As a matter of actual fact the 
Armenians were the first people to be con- 
verted nationally to Christianity. 


A FUEL CARAVAN IN ARMENIA 


Suppose we glance a moment through the 
streets of Erivan, capital of Armenia. It 
looks like a Persian town, with its heavy 
mud walls and a moat beyond, and indeed 
Persia is only a brief distance away; the 
frontier cuts behind Mt. Ararat, which rises 
in twin cones easily visible from Erivan. 
Part of the town is a bazaar, and there you 
may buy everything from ancient copper 
pots, curiously scrolled; to shoe-laces and 
sunflower seeds. In summer, anyway, the 
general impression of Erivan is of a hot, 
sun-stippled Oriental. village with mean 
white houses and dusty, unpaved streets; 
crowded, dilapidated, very poor, and very 
friendly. 

You see Kurds, Tartars, Yezedis, Turks, 
gypsies, Azerbaijanese, Persians, Georgians 
—and Armenians. You see the bright socks 
of men down from the mountains—socks in 
purple, crimson, magenta, sky-blue—so tough 
(it is said) they may be worn without shoes 
on the rocky paths. You hear the cham- 
kouri and the pandouri, strange three- 
stringed instruments strummed across a 
triangular bowl. You eat bastuma, beef 
soaked in vinegar and onions and then 
broiled on charcoal ; soulogouny, hard goat’s 
cheese baked on a spit; and the familiar 
skashliks, bits of lamb spitted and served 
with rice. You drink chacka, a grape 
vodka, and doshab, grape honey. You see 
a few catastrophic automobiles, and many 
tattered droshkies. And you discover that 
telephone poles are made of ancient iron- 


Courtesy Near East Relief 


country where large sections of land have been stripped of trees by invading armies fuel must often be brought overland by camels or ox- 
. Armenia is not without natural resources and fertile land, but warfare, revolution and massacres have made it impossible for the people 
to develop their industries and create the irrigation necessary for their agriculture. 
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rails. Or suppose you take a car and drive out into the Armenian 
countryside. Armenia is a high country, a great mountain-bound 
plateau, and the drive from Erivan up to Leninakan (the new 
name for famous old Alexandrople) shears through some of the 
most savage, desolate, and yet magnificent scenery I have ever 
seen. 

The long road zigzags up and up, leaping the passes like a 
hypotenuse tearing away from its own triangle. Dilijan pass is 
a ledge of rock topping 9,000 feet. Up near Mt. Alaguz, a 
confused, lumpish, and entirely barren dirt-brown mountain, 
we passed Dyar-Jur, 
where (the Armenians 
proudly point out) 
Cain murdered Abel. 

In this dry, rock- 
ragged desolation a 
great lake is the last 
of conceivable things 
to see—and so straight- 
way you see a lake. 
And what a lake! Its 
name is Sevan (or 
Gotchka) and it is 
twice the size of Lake 
Geneva. We skirted it 
for fifty miles, and 
only once saw the op- 
posite shore. Surfaced 
in savage, iron-gray 
water, booming and 
smashing over the high 
mountain road, it 
looked like an ocean, 
and a devil’s ocean; yet 
its elevation is 5,87C 
feet. 

Iron-rails stuck on 
end lead a British tele- 
graph line to India. 
The houses are half 
underground, set into a 
crest of cliff, with the 
hay all on top of them; 
the houses are made of 
square blocks of black 
stone, (Olcie a Saojniant 
churches point to 
crowded, clustered villages, some of them populated by blond 
religious refugees, Quakerlike folk from the north of Russia, the 
Dukhobors and Molokans. The mountains are cleft open by 
occasional defiles—favorite scenes of massacre in the old days. 
We passed a village called Bash-Aboran, where lives a colony of 
Yezedis. We struck it at night, and the Yezedis, traditionally 
devil-worshipers, scrambled around the car; our headlights 
spotted in ghostly — 
fashion the tombs in | 
their graveyard — and 
on the tombs were near 
life-size stone images 
of horses! 

And then there is 
Mt. Ararat. It rises 
almost clear from the 
great plateau, a lop- 
sided snowy cone; and 
next to it, like its own 
shadow, lies Little 
Ararat, a smaller dup- 
lication of the big sis- 
ter: the most extraor- 
dinary twin mountain I 
have ever seen. Ararat 
is a signpost of three 
civilizations, Turkish, 
Armenian and  Per- 
sian, and the three 
frontiers meet near its 
base. It gives consid- 
erable impression of 


with which it is so richly adorned. 
the power of the Turks and the Persians. 


per ae i = cn & aaa 
THE BLUE MOSQUE AT ERIVAN 
The most beautiful building in Erivan takes its name from the color of the enameled tiles 
For several centuries Erivan was successively under 
Finally, after resisting a number of sieges, 
Erivan yielded to the armies of Imperial Russia in 1827. 
an autonomous republic affiliated with the Soviet Union. 


A HAYMOW ON A FARMHOUSE 
In the Armenian villages the haymows are often placed on top of the crude stone huts 
that serve as homes for the peasants. The reason for this odd custom lies in the fact 
that the Armenian has for generations been the victim of pillaging. As a result, fear 
and caution are bred in his bones. 


TRAVE 


height, because it rises alone from the plateau, almost clear ¢ 
other mountains; it is not part of a range like Kezbek or Elbruy 
And indeed it is higher than Mt. Blanc, topping 17,000 feet. 

The hammer of stern gods is on the country of Ararat, thi 
desolate land like a solidified dirt-brown sea. I'll wager eye 
Noah was lonely. 

The geography of Armenia accounts for most of the fact 
about Armenia. First, this towering plateau, rigidly defiled an 
corrugated by great passes, became a comparatively inaccessibh 
retreat for the Armenians themselves. This fact probably fir 
induced their extraoi 
dinary tenacity, am 
then protected it be 
hind wall rocks f 
several thousand year 
So the Armenians sur 
vived. 

But survival we 
difficult, and, indeec 
there are fewer than 
million Armenians lef 
In the last fifty yea 
massacre, _ starvatiot 
and emigration hay 
accounted for hui 
dreds of thousand 
For the _ geographi 
position has been ne 
only their strength, 
their weakness, si 
the Armenian plateat 
with its passes, ris 
directly in the midd 
of a confusion of civi 
izations, and has be 
come a tramping amt 
a battle-ground be 
tween them. Arment 
is the center-board ¢@ 
contact between Tut 
key and the Caucasu 
on one hand, and be 
tween Russia af 
Persia on the other. 

In addition the head 
waters of the Tigt 
spring forth near At 
menia, and the Mesopotamian valley depends southward fror 
Ararat and the great plateau. This, in fact, accounts for wha 
is presumed to be the origin of the Armenians. 

Any visitor in Erivan stops ten times a day to note that he 
certainly seen this bootblack before, or has made the acquaint 
ance somewhere of this polite official or that black-browed chaut 
feur. He has. He has seen them in the British museum—t 
portraits of Nebuchad 
nezzar or any of fh 
old Assyrians or Chal 
deans. The reset 
blance is extraordinar 
—the same upwat 
stiff brush of bla¢ 
hair, wedge-sha 
noses, broad _ hig 
cheekbones, and vet 
soft, very dark Semiti 
eyes. 

The Armenian fore 
fathers came upwa 
it is pretty certait 
from the Mesopotatt 
ian valley — Japhete 
Chaldeans, or Assy! 
ians. They  superim 
posed themselves 0 
the original bronze-a§ 
inhabitants, and orgaf 
ized a kingdom in th 
third or fourth centut 
B. Cc. hei “mae 
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Courtesy Near Kast Kelet 


Today the city is the capital of 


Photo by John Gunther 
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bnth century A. D. Armenia was conquered by the Persians, 
Persian influence was predominant until incursions by Russia 
Turkey in modern times. 
ror trod the black Armenian stones—Tartar armies from 
tral Asian steppes among them, and Christian crusaders com- 
home from Palestine. 
‘he modern history of Armenia is too well known for more 
1 casual comment here. 
was turned inside out. 
er, during the Great War, in Armenia. 
lia joined Georgia and Azerbaijan to proclaim an independent 
The Turks attacked it and it fell apart.. Then the 


ublic. 
ssians attacked it. 
independent re- 
lic, with its cap- 
at Erivan. 

‘he projected Ar- 
lan state was 
ut twice as large 
its old frontiers, 
demanded a sec- 
1 of Black Sea 
stline as well as 
of. Bitlis, Erze- 
wand Kars. Phis 
3 approved, and 
nenia was placed 
ler allied” (4.-e., 
tish) protection. 
> confused and 
eled wars broke 
between Ar- 
uia and Georgia, 
/between Ar- 
nia and Azerbai- 


‘he Armenian 
egation to the 


ce conference pleaded as fundamental raison d’etre of their 
e, its integrity of race, language, religion, and its ancient 
ory. The treaty of Sévres authorized such a state, and the 
Ison award, the American president having taken it upon him- 
to outline the new frontiers, extended Armenia to include 
‘bizond and Erzerum, and one hundred and fifty miles of 


st on the Black 
is 
Sut the treaty of 
res was written 
lood and water, 
ink; and re- 
gent Turkey at- 
ced Armenia 
ore the country 
r got into real 
ig. Meanwhile 
1eral Denikin 
behalf of White 
1sSia attacked 
menia, and so 
Bolshevik com- 
sars for Red 
ssia. The Turks 
k Kars, the Bol- 
viks took Alex- 
drop vers lhe 
rks sliced off 
f the country, 
1 a Soviet gov- 
ment was set up 
r the rest, in 
van. Massacres 
ceeded = spora- 
illy. The United 
tes, meantime, 
| refused the 
jected Armen- 
mandate. And 
the spring of 
‘1 thousands of 


down the hills. 
Meanwhile conqueror after con- 


Armenia became a bloody pocket, 
Turk and Russian first faced each 
Then in 1917 Ar- 


in the Trans-Caucasus Soviet federation. 
the Russian half of Armenia today. 


But in 1918 Armenia came out alone as 


DESCENDANTS OF THE LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 


Among the many refugees who poured into Erivan after the World War was a small group of 

Hebrews from Persia who brought with them their sacred Biblical scrolls many centuries old. 

These people claim to be descended from one of the lost tribes of Israel which was taken in cap- 
tivity to Persia by the conqueror Darius. 


economically jealous. 


RELICS OF THE LIVING PAST 
The most primitive methods of manufacturing still prevail in Armenia—a land which until the last 
decade never had any factories at all. The few factories and cotton mills that have been built 
recently are pathetically inadequate to meet the economic needs of the people. Cotton, one of 


Armenia’s most important crops, is still combed by the clumsy method shown above. The old 
water jars, seen in the insert, are still used in some parts of the country. 
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Armenian corpses were revealed when spring waters gushed 


War and insurrection continued to make a bloody mess of 
Armenia until the next year, when Turkey retired, satisfied with 
its share, which it was permitted to keep by the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne. The Soviet rule in Erivan was concentrated on one hand 
into an autonomous Armenian Soviet government, and ramified 
on the other to organize Armenia with Georgia and Azerbaijan 
That is the status of 
It is an autonomous sub- 
republic which is part of another autonomous sub-republic, the 
whole for supreme authority looking up to Moscow. 

I have always been curious to know why the Armenians have 


such a monopoly on 
massacre—why this 
final heritage of hate 
so often descends on 
them. It appears the 
reasons are four. 
First, Turkey has 
been long dominated 
by a “Turkey-for- 


the-Turks” ideal, 
and subject Chris- 
tian races, Armen- 


ians and Greeks, 
have both fared 
badly as a result. 
The second reason 
isnreligromseand 
many of the massa- 
cres had the quality 
of Islamic pogroms. 
As to the third, it 
appears that in many 
Turkish cities, the 
Armenians, being 
intelligent and in- 


dustrious, took too prominent a part in business and commerce ; 
they were the artisans and the merchants, and the Turks became 
Finally there is a reason more psycholog- 
ical; simply the fact of inborn-inbred Turkish-Armenian hate. 
The Armenian is likely to be pretty grasping, as well as intrigu- 
ing, usurious, and vain; and these notes in temperament (the 


Turks say) added 
point and fury to 
their hate. 

One of the things 
about Armenia I 
like to remember 
is the talk I had 
with the Catholi- 
cus, Kavork V, su- 
preme head of the 
Armenian church; 
an old gentleman 
whose command 
over the Christians 
of his’ faith is as 
unquestioned as 
that of the Pope 
over Roman Cath- 
olics. 

The Catholicus 
lives in the convent 
of Valarshapat, an 
adjunct of the fa- 
mous church at 
Etchmiadzin, a 
suburb of Erivan; 
the Catholici have 
ruled the Armen- 
ian sect from this 
headquarters un- 
interruptedly since 
1441. 

Etchmiadzin is a 
pleasant little 
town, soft with 
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IN THE STREETS OF ERIVAN 
Erivan gives the impression of a hot, sun-drenched Oriental village. Its 
houses are dilapidated; its streets unpaved; its people very poor. 


shade, and it houses what is said to be 
the first Christian church in the world. 
On this spot, legend has it, Gregory the 
Illuminator, the patron saint of Ar- 
menia, saw Christ strike the earth with 
a hammer, saying, “Build my church 
here.” However that may be, the Ar- 
menians were certainly the first race in 
the world to be converted nationally 
to Christianity, their conversion having 
taken place in 261 A. D. 

Another Armenian church, however, 
rivals Etchmiadzin in its claim of an- 
tiquity. This is an extraordinary ruin 
a few miles from Erivan called Zvart- 
Notz, dug out recently by a picturesque 
old priest. Once this church was a 
temple, and within its circular walls 
Christian worship was first superim- 
posed on paganism. The feast of the 
ancient God Vanatur, for instance, be- 
came that of St. John the Baptist, and 
the shrine of Anahite (the Armenian 
Venus) was reconsecrated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

The Catholicus, Kavork V, is an old 
man with a shovel-shaped white beard; he received us informally 
(in his shirt sleeves in fact), and was as curious about America 
as I was about Armenia. Skyscrapers? Ah! Pictures that talked ? 
Ah! And so on. And on his table was a photograph of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The Catholicus had no intrinsic love for the Bolshevik régime, 
but he gave us to understand that it was better than massacre 
under the Turks. In fact, pledged as it is to atheism, the Bol- 
shevik government has let the Armenian church pretty well alone, 
and allowed it general religious control of the country. 

The Catholicus took us through the church of Etchmiadzin 
(which in Armenian means “The Only Begotten Son is 
Anointed”), and showed us the two most precious relics in the 
treasury, the spear of St. Gregory and his hand. And he sketched 
briefly the customs of the Armenian church and its history—in 
general, ritual and procedure seem to resemble fairly closely the 
Greek Orthodox. But the Armenian church is independent, with 
its own shrine at Jerusalem, and Armenians the world over, under 
the Catholicus, are supposed to maintain their own rites and 
feasts. 

Gregory the Illuminator was the first Catholicus, and con- 
verted the country by making considerable concessions to the 
pagan religion, permitting, for instance, the slaughter of animals 
before the crucifix and associating the eucharist with animal 
sacrifice. The Catholici remained in the family of Gregory by 
heredity until 1374, after which they were chosen and _ still 
are today, by a meeting of Armenian ‘bishops. 


MOVING DAY 
Two little donkeys are sufficient to carry all this poor 
family owns from the children to the precious utensils 
in the saddle bags. 


The break with the Greek church came because an Armeni 
king, with the curious name of Pap, murdered Bishop Ne 
an emissary from the West, and decided to retain relig: 
power himself. Christmas on the Armenian calendar comes 
January sixth. Most of the present-day items in ritual resem! 
those of the other isolated Christian faiths, the Coptic 2 
Abyssinian. Armenian monks live in monasteries called wang 
The parish priests may marry. ; 

Outside the church at Etchmiadzin the Catholicus, frien¢ 
and informal old man that he was, bade us farewell; and in 
courtyard I saw a curious thing far removed from Gregory 
Illuminator, or obscure doctrinal issues. It was a tomb, and 
tomb of a British soldier. “Sir John MacDonald,” the inscriptior 
reads, “British envoy to Tabriz, died in Armenia . . .” and th 
the worn letters in the stone become illegible. But not far away 
are the telegraph lines, British laid. I have never been in am 
part of the Near or Middle East, however remote, without com 
ing on traces of two empires, Roman and British. 


The Armenian church has been the prime influence in presen 
ing intact the remarkable Armenian language. Books in Arm 
ian script have been printed since 1565, when a press was set 
in Venice; and there are important Armenian libraries scatte 
all over Europe, notably that of the Mechitharists in Veni 
and in Leipzig, Lvov (Lemberg), Milan, Paris and Amsterda 
I saw some magnificent illustrated manuscripts and books in 
Etchmiadzin library, and the Armen 
alphabet is, of course, still in use. T. 
language is basically Indo-European 
with much Persian in it. The plural 
of nouns and pronouns are formed 
adding “‘q’” or “k,” a philological iten 
unknown in any other tongue. 
Armenian church, too, played an i 
portant part as a symbol for a dozer 
generations of national unity. 

Armenia today is probably more 
erally tranquil than it has been in m 
years. One of the reasons for this 1 
simple exhaustion. I have sketched th 
turmoil of Armenian affairs during 
war and the immediate post-war yea 
it is sufficient to add that even after 
worst of the fighting was over, Eriv 
the capital, saw eight different gove 
ments: Kemelist, Bolshevist, White, 
“independent,” within four years. N 
the Soviet government has lasted 
seven years, and it has every chance 
lasting more. : 

The people are too sick of bloods 
to want more revolution, and wi 
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READY FOR THE JOURNEY //0te 69 John G 
There is no immediate danger that the camels seen so frequen 
Erivan will lose their time-honored jobs as Armenia’s burden b 
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ition to the red government did 
exist was so utterly wiped out 
o counter movement of any pro- 
m .can successfully get under 
In fact, I should say that Ar- 
_is the least discontented of any 
2 Soviet sub-republics. 
the question of “political sit- 
1,” that is, of political discontent, 
most difficult of all subjects in 
a to appraise, for the simple 
1 that the people themselves are 
1 to talk. Everyone to whom I 
ilk, however, and this included a 
er of foreign diplomats, says 
soverty and war have won the 
for the Bolsheviks, and that the 
> want only one thing —no 
er change. A new revolution 
| be the worst possible thing that 
happen to Armenia, and Ar- 
ins will tell you ‘so. 
encouraging, if modest, eco- 
> recovery is taking place. First 
| the population has begun—at 
to increase. For many years 
nians died so fast that they had 
shoveled off the streets—liter- 
Reallotment of land has given 
yeasants their own soil to till. 
the land was allotted in strips, 
many farmers must walk miles 
one separated part of their prop- 
oO the rest. 
eral large irrigation and electric 
cts are in construction, and at 
‘ran a hydro-electric station was 
din July, 1928, which will serve 
rmenia with power. Drainage 
cts are proposed near Erivan. A 
e factory is to open in Lenina- 
and several cotton mills are 
. Schools are opening again. 


there has been some increase in the standard of living. 
e Armenians are traditionally a luckless folk, and no sooner 
nuch of this improvement got fairly under way when the 
quake in 1926 nullified a good deal of it. 
ow have made much of the subsequent improvement pos- 
And it is being spurred by the natural acuteness and 
A bit tenacious, perhaps the Ar- 
in isn’t lazy, like his Georgian cousin. 


try of the Armenian. 
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LEAVING FOR THE CAUCASUS 


In the capital people of many races mingle—Kurds, Tar- 

tars, Turks, Persians, Georgians and Armenians. This 

mournful looking Turk is obviously not enthusiastic over 

the long trip which he is going to take with his donkey 
from Erivan to Baku. 


ee 
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menia. 


A PANORAMA OF THE CAPITAL 
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The chief lack of Armenia is capi- 
tal. Not too much can be expected 
when dung has still to be used pre- 
ciously for fuel. Fridtjof Nansen 
visited the country in 1927, as chair- 
man of an unofficial commission of 
the League of Nations to investigate 
the refugee problem, and to consider 
an irrigation project by which it is 
eventually hoped to increase the fer- 
tility of Armenia sufficiently so that 
it may be able to take care of its own 
orphans. But the plan fell through. 

The local autonomy of Armenia is 
less pronounced than that of Georgia; 
Armenia is, in fact, subsidiary to 
Georgia as one of the states of the 
Trans-Caucasian federation. Mostly 
Armenian autonomy is cultural, There 
is no political freedom. But the 
schools (what few there are) are Ar- 
menian; newspapers are published in 
Armenian; and the Armenian goy- 
ernment has some authority in mat- 
ters of agriculture, justice, and local 
politics. But not much else. 

Of course domestic affairs aren’t all 
that they should be. For instance, 
there is the matter of education. In 
much of Soviet Russia the campaign 
against illiteracy has made consider- 
able progress, and compulsory educa- 
tion is now promised throughout the 
whole U.S. S. R. But Armenia seems 
to have been largely left out of the 
program so far. There exists a uni- 
versity of a sort in Erivan; but gov- 
ernment schools do not carry children 
beyond the third grade, 

Thousands of Armenian children, 
however, have gained a decent enough 
preliminary education, and, what is 
more, training in some sort of money- 


making occupation; and this has come about, as everyone in the 
Caucasus knows, through the agency of an American organiza- 
tion, the Near East Relief. 
And it is as well known as the government. 

The Near East Relief has just about finished its job in Ar- 
In fact it is winding up operations, and for the best of 
possible reasons, namely, that there is very little left to do. 

; (Continued ov page 47) 


“Amerikanski comitet,’ the people 


anging the steep cliffs of the Kanga River, which runs through Erivan, may still be seen the ruins of the sixteenth century fortress built by 


urks. 


n consists of narrow crooked lanes enclosed by mud walls. 


In the right-hand distance, barely visible in the mist, are the twin peaks of Ararat and Little Ararat. 1 
The modern part of the town laid out by the Russians possesses broader thor- 


oughfares but it is scarcely more attractive. 


The old Persian section of 


avers, were born of the sun ania 


tiny port on the Bolivian side of Tm 
i (although as a matter of fact its qm 


of railway tracks, locomoim 

The low adobe houses seem 
jing red-brown plain. The Indu 
their matting sails are the same 
ago, and the Indians themselves 


their sandals, their gaudy 
t skirts, might well have sam 


miles from the 
there should be the 


est city in Amen 


low sto This city was old at 
of the time of the fall of Rum 
are scar —perhaps before @ 

and rar 


fall of Babylon. Fora 
we know it was thraam 
and populous m = 
time of Moses, anda 
many ways it is 
most mysterious, 
zling city in the em 
world, Here at Tze 
anaco was the center 
a civilization unlike 
other ; a civilization = 
rose to great heightss 
art, in engineering, 
industries and im @ 
ligion, so far back 

the dim past that = 
tradition, no legend, a 
myth of its origin or 
people remains, 
which left its inflnem 
upon countless 
cultures and 
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the lake, 
depths for countless 
years, countless cef- 
turies, by ancient peo- 
ple—by the pre-Incans 
and the Incans—who 
looked upon the lake as 
sacred. Ancient, too, is 
that mysterious spot, the 
Island of the Sun, Ses i saa 
whence, according to PONCHO SELLERS tions Over an area 
Incan allegory, came cee the ea Spain’s as in egg Ns) das pth dncan saces increated hundreds of thousaz 
7 y a apidly in number. oday seventy-five percent of the total population o olivia is made ae vara 4 

somiplanrsarebare ts a of Indians of ionnixed blood who ie direct ys Eek of the “Children of the Ay - qe rh e us 
ae : as the Incan people called: themselves. These poncho sellers at Huaneayo are POUT AMerCa, 

wite, Mama Ocllo, and typical of the present-day Inean, loverything connec “?. 
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Tiahuanaco seems to be mysterious and inexplicable. Even 
ite of the city is most unusual. It stands upon an almost 
pla in a far from fertile area, with no available water 
it, and almost midway between the two ranges of hills that 
de the only stone in the vicinity that is suitable for build- 
Yet within a dozen miles is the vast, navigable lake, 
mt water, arable land and easy transportation. Many 
ities have claimed that, when the city was built and oc- 
, it stood upon the borders of the lake and that, during 
ountless centuries that have passed, the waters have re- 


gical evidence that the lake has 
ed appreciably for hundreds of 
ds of years, and careful obser- 
ms made by the engineers of the 
fquita Paz Railway exiending 
a mumber oi years prove con- 
yely that, at the present time, the 
level remains almost constant 
that, if anything, the lake’s level is 
rather than falling. Finally, the 
led quays might just as well have 
structures erected for some en- 


| different purpose. Moreover, there 


f its down- 
e, where did 


t desezt land 
the heart oi 


iahuana 
eems to have 
no beginning 
no end 
fere are no 
ces of an 
ic or evolu- 
nary cul- 
leading by 
lar steps to 
zenith of the 
lization, noth- 
to show that 
ere was a 
fadual de 
ce or a de- 
le. Judged by 
tances, by 
t we know, 


Zs 


ahuana- 
‘and its civili- 
ion might 
ive been 
ught bodi ly, 
plly perfected, 
m some other 
anet, whither, 
turies later, its 
labitants 1 € - 
ned. 
At the time of 
+ Spanish Con- 
st, Tiahuana- 
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; sind of the Sun still stands almost intact. Cut from a single massive block of andesite, this monolithic 
Dre imposing = 2 ; 4 - f n ‘ 
e, portal is one of the largest single pieces of stone sculpture in the world. The figure seen above the 


i a kable st A ; 
agg eee : enced ia asl Even the name of the city has been 


g o true and perfect angles is a matter of mystery and has caused 
great mysteries of the ruins. much discussion. Its origin has been 


utiing if t 


THE GATEWAY OF THE SUN 


/ was a far Despite the ruin and wanton destruction that has taken place at the Temple, the remarkable Gateway plain the name 
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many if not all of its gigantic buildings were standing, its mag- 
nificent temples and marvelous palaces were nearly intact; its 
titanic statues were in place. But nothing, not even the impos- 
ing wonderful city, escaped the Spaniards’ greed. And what 
the treasure-hunting Dons did not destroy the fanatical Padres 
did. To them it was a holy duty to destroy everything that 
savored of Paganism, and the wonder is that any idol, sculpture 
or image remained after their zealous crusade. Possibly they 
grew weary of destroying stone images, and it must have seemed 
a rather hopeless task, or perhaps they had neither the time nor 
the money to complete the job. And 
it did cost both time and money. It is 
recorded that at one spot, near Willcas 
Huaman, the Spaniards found an im- 
age, carved from a single block of 
stone, that measured nearly sixty feet 
in length by fourteen feet in diameter. 
To destroy this titanic statue required 
the united labor of thirty men working 
steadily for three days! Whether such 
stupendous images ever existed at 
Tiahuanaco no one knows, but even to- 
day several immense monolithic statues 
remain standing, chipped, scarred, de- 
faced by vandals and by the rifle fire 
of Bolivian soldiers, but still gazing 
calmly across the plain towards the ris- 


A BEAST GOD ing sun as they did thousands of years 


ago when Tiahuanaco was in its prime. 


explained in various ways, the com- 
monest and most widely accepted being that an Inca, who was 
staying at the spot, was brought an urgent message by a runner. 
In compliment to his fleetness of foot, the Inca compared him to 
a Guanaco, and 
bade him be seat- 
ed, using the 
words “Sien te 
Guanaca.” This, 
however, is a 
far-fetched and 
highly improba- 
ble explanation. 
In the first place, 
the words are a 
hodge-podge of 
Spanish and In- 
dian, and no Inca 
would have used 
Spanish when 
addressing one of 
his own race. In 
the second place, 
the Guanaco is 
not a native of 
Peru or Bolivia 
but of Chile and 
the Argentine, 
and an _ Incan, 
wishing to praise 
a fleet - footed 
courier, would be 
far more likely 
to compare him 
with a Vicufa, 
an even faster 
creature. Finally, 
the word Guana- 
co is not identi- 
cal with Huanaco. 
As is so often 
the case, those 
striving to ex- 


of the city have 


y than today. lint is supposedly the sun-god. He is flanked on either side by forty-eight symbolical figures, the sig- overlooked mhe 
i that time nificance of which has never been interpreted. real and simplest 
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solution. In the ancient Quichua or 
Hualla dialect, ‘“Huanacu’ means 
“dead,’ and Tiahuanaco would 


signify a place of the dead or a dead 
city. The use of the word Huanacu 
or its derivatives or roo:, as applied 
to anything devoid of life or asso- 
ciated with dead persons, was very 
prevalent among the Incans. Thus 
the statues of the Incas in the Tem- 
ple of the Sun at Cuzco were known 
as the “Chuqui-huancas,” the burial 
ground was called ‘““Huanacu-Pampa,’ 
etc. So we may be quite certain that 
the name Tiahudnaco or “the city of 
the dead” was bestowed upon the 
ruins by the Huallas or Incans who 
knew the place only as a deserted, 
forgotten city of an ancient vanished 
race. 

Originally Tiahuanaco must have 
presented a most imposing appear- 
ance. Though doubtless the houses 
of the common people were of adobe 
and thatch, and have long ages ago 
vanished, yet the great public and 
ceremonial edifices were of almost in- 
credible dimensions. As the ruins 
are today they may be roughly 
divided into three sections, known as 
the Akapana, or Fortress, the Kala- 
sasaya, or Temple and the Tunca- 
Puncu, or place of Ten Doors. But 

originally, the entire area between 
and about f se three principal groups of ruins was covered with 
structures, idols, immense stone monoliths, and other works of 
hese oie vho, judging by the remains they have left, might 
well have been ion giants who would have made Goliath 
puny by comparison. Just how the city may have appeared, even 
at the time of the Incas, no one can positively state. 

Through the ages that had then passed since Tiahuanaco had 
become a veritable “Place of the Dead’ and, through the cen- 
turies that have passed since the days of Incan dominion, this 
most ancient American city has been desecrated, looted, literally 
torn to bits. Choice portions of its magnificent sculptured stone 
work have been carried off by the natives and used to build 
their own miserable 
huts, and there is 
scarcely an Indian 
dwelling within miles 
of the ruins that does 
not possess a doorstep, 
a lintel, or some por- 
tion of its walls form- 
ed of fragments of 
Tiahuanaco. Even the 
rough, narrow, filthy 
streets of the villages 
are, in places, roughly 
paved with pieces of 
carved or worked stone 
filched from the ruins. 
The little Spanish 
church at the modern 
village of Tiahuanaco 
is almost entirely con- 
structed of portions of 
the ancient town, and, 
flanking the entrance 
are the heads and 
shoulders of two 
colossal stone images 
that were ruthlessly 
knocked from _ the 
bodies of Tiahuanaco’s 


The reed 


Titicaca with their matting 


boats on Lake 


sails are the same as those 
- 


of a thousand years ago. 


stone gods. The In- 

dian farmers have sur- ‘ Sat ; dibl 
: stone tools 1 

rounded their stony, among the Seamer ee ele 


thin-soiled fields with 


AMID THE RUINS 


It is not known how the Tiahudnacans accomplished their tremendous works in stone. That 
they could cut hard andesite rock with such perfect mathematical accuracy with primitive 


Yet neither steel nor iron implements have been found 
Another mystery equally baffling is how they moved stones sometimes 
weighing several hundred tons. 


walls constructed of stonework from 
the ruins, and vandals, collectors and 
curio seekers have done their part. 
But the greatest damage of all, the 
most ruthless and inexcusable de- 
struction, was caused by the railway 
whose tracks run directly through the 
center of the ancient city. Thousands 
of tons of stone, idols, statues, 
monoliths, carved columns, magnifi- 
cent doorways, immense slabs and 
priceless sculptures were broken up, 
crushed and used for ballasting the 
tracks. 

As a result of all this, the ruins to- 
day are in pitiable shape, and at first 
glance seem scarcely more than mean- 
ingless piles of hand-worked stone. 
But even so their immensity, their 
perfection and the classic beauty of 
their sculptures cannot fail to arouse 
the wonder and the admiration of 
even the most indifferent observer. 
And as one examines them more 
closely and becomes accustomed to 
the surroundings, one can, in a meas- 
ure, reconstruct Tiahuanaco in one’s 
mind, and can—inadequately—visu- 
alize the buildings as they were in 
the long ago when the Condor-God 
was worshiped in the great temple. 

Parts of the ruins may be viewed 
from the railway, and several of the 
great stone columns and images are 
within a few yards of the tracks. But to see the best of the 
ruins, to obtain any idea of their extent and their titanic pro- 
portions, one must walk about amid the remains. 9 

Nearest to the railway, and most prominent of all, is the S0- 
called fortress or Akapana, a pyramidal hill of artificial origin” 
that rises to nearly two hundred feet above the fairly level pan, 
It is accurately placed so that its four sides are in line with th 
cardinal points of the compass, and at the base measures about 
seven hundred by five hundred feet. Originally, no doubt, it 
sides were completely faced with cut stone, like the pyramids 
of the Mayas and the Teocalli of the Aztecs. But few of thes 
blocks remain, the greater portion having been broken up fo 
use on the railway. 
Once, too, a magnifi- 
cent stone stairway led 
to the summit of the 
hill where there w. 
an immense basin, a 
parently for holdi 
water, and, from thi 


The finest idols of Tiah 
anaco_ have served as targe 


magnificent sculptures have. 
been wantonly defaced. t 


A ient 
should have devot 
such an immens 
amount of labor a 
time to erecting th 
great mound merely 
place a basin at 1 
summit, or why, on 
they had done so, they 
should have installed 
drain, are unsolv 
mysteries. Assuredly 
had some very in 
portant and _ definite 
purpose. Possibly it 
was a sort of reserva 
to be drawn upon 
time of drought 
necessity; but in t 
case the question of 
how water was com 
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n filled, but possibly thousands of 
g human beings may have carried 

up the steep stairway by hand. 
hy rate, whether it was a reservoir, 
't, the site of a temple or the resi- 
of the Tiahuanacan monarch, to- 
it is scarcely more than a stone- 
ed hill, and the casual passerby 
d never give it a second glance or 
m it was raised by the hands of 


yout one thousand feet from the 
of this former pyramid is the so- 
d Temple of the Sun, or Kala- 
ya, perhaps the best preserved of 
ruins. Here is an immense rec- 
ular terrace nearly five hundred 
square with its edges outlined by 
; of cut stone columns from fifteen 
wenty feet in height. Originally 
entire area within the boundaries 
1ese columns was paved with care- 
> cut and fitted stones, but between 
natives and the railway builders, 
found these paving blocks most 
ul for their purposes, scarcely a 


> of the ancient pavement now re-: 


is. Originally, also, the upright 
mns were connected or capped by 
ers or Other stones, for the tops 
carefully and accurately mortised, 
ently with the purpose of support- 
lintels. At a short distance from 
ruins, and facing the east, is a 
ary huge stone image, its face mar- 
and scarred by vandals and time, 
still gazing with an enigmatical 
e towards the rising sun, though 
one remains of all the hundreds of 
lar statues that once flanked the 
ple. Access to the Kalasasaya is 
- easy from any side, but in the 
; when it was in use the only en- 
ce was by way of a flight of great 
e steps on the eastern side. Each 
is a single slab of cut stone nearly 
nty feet in length by ten feet in 


th and over three feet in thickness, and the whole is flanked 
two, huge, sculptured stone monoliths. 


ut by far the 
st interesting ob- 
in the temple, in 
| the most in- 
sting and_= re- 
‘kable object in 
entire city, is 
Gateway of the 
1, as it is called, 
which, in all 
bability, served 
the portal to an 
ner temple in 
huanacan days. 
is magnificent 
se of sculpture 
sures nearly fif- 
a feet in length 
eleven feet in 
eht and two feet 
thickness and is 
rced by ‘a rec- 
gular , doorway 
tly five feet in 
ght and over two 
t in width. It is 
entire from a 


d to the summit is as great a mystery as the pyramid itself. 
Iss the climate of the district has vastly changed, the rain 
b could never have been counted upon to keep the huge 


To build this church at Tiahudnaco the Spaniards plundered the 
is composed of portions of the ancient temple and monuments. 
of the huge prehistoric images, broken in 


CHILDREN OF THE ANDES 


Like their mothers the Indian girls of Bolivia wear 

bright colored petticoats and the characteristic short 

poncho. Like their mothers, too they must work in- 

dustriously weaving ponchos, spinning wool or tending 
the flocks. 


THE SPANISH CHURCH AT TIAHUANACO 


ruins, and most of the building 
Before the church are seen two 
half so that they could be moved. 
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single block of andesite rock—the largest single piece of stone 
sculpture in the world. But remarkable as it is for size, and 
as an example of the ancient 


stone cutters’ skill, one scarcely 
notices this in view of the far more 
remarkable sculptures that cover it. 
Upon one side, the upper portion above 
the doorway, it is completely covered 
with a beautifully-carved facade in low 
relief. Although no one can decipher 
the carving, yet it unquestionably had 
a very real significance to the in- 
habitants of Tiahuanaco, and its motif 
is easily recognized. The largest and 
central figure is that of the Tiahuana- 
can supreme god, commonly known as a 
sun-god. In all probability, however, 
it was more in the nature of the Pre- 
Incan Pachacamac or the Condor-god, 
creator of the universe, maker of the 
lake and “He who Upheld the 
Heavens.” Rays or feathers encircle 
his head, and these terminate in beauti- 
fully designed miniature heads of the 
jaguar, the symbol of the Night or 
Moon-god. On either side the chief 
deity is flanked by forty-eight other 
figures, twenty-four to a side, all fac- 
ing the god and depicted as running 
towards him. In all probability these 
were symbolic of the god’s supreme 
power and the homage paid to him by 
the lesser deities. Beneath the throne 
on which the god himself is seated is 
a row of sixteen carved figures show- 
ing small replicas of the god’s head, 
as well as the heads of condors, 
separated by ornamental designs. 


The opposite side of the portal, 
though wholly different, is even more 
remarkable. Here, the surface of the 
stone is bare of ornamental bas-relief 
carvings, but is decorated with a severe 
geometrical design. On the upper por- 
tion, at the opposite ends of the gate- 
way, are four rectangular niches, two 
to a side, and on the lower portion 
there is a rectangular niche on either 
side of the doorway. ' These niches, 
which are cut into the hard rock to a 
depth of nearly six inches, together 


with their ornamental frames or borders, are so accurately cut 
an1 so mathematically perfect that even by means of a steel 


square and a milli- 
meter scale I could 
not find a deviation 
of more than one- 
fiftieth of an inch 
in their angles or 
surfaces. This © is 
perhaps the most 
astonishing feature 
of the Tiahuanaco 
stone work. At the 
Tunca-Puncu ruins, 
nearly a mile south- 
west of the temple, 
such geometrically 
and mathematically 
Cut squares, rec- 
tangles and crosses 
are abundant. Often 
they are carried into 
the rock in a series 
of concentric steps 
to a depth of a foot 
or more, the final, 
deepest niche being 
only two or three 
inches square, In 
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The Andean Indian faces a life of pr n 
bleak and almost sterile land ev 
tive instruments.. In the monoto 
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MIGHTY PREHISTORIC MASONRY 

The stupendous slabs of stone which probably formed a base for the Temple oi the Sun weigh 

from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred tons. At the edge of this block may be seen 
the mortised recesses evidently designed to hold metal keys for fitting the blocks together. 


Sie 
es 


. AN ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE 
Steps formed by single masses of stone about ten feet in width by twenty feet in length lead 


from the plain to the terrace on which the Temple stood. On either side, like sentinels, stand 
two huge monoliths. 
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cesses cut imto the rock. O 
these probably served as resting plans 
idols or statues. Although callei® 
“Place of the Ten Doors” yet theress® 
evidence to show that the struct 
had ten doors. Far more probably @ 
were no doors whatever, the buildmg ia 
more in the nature of an open colomm 
with columns supporting sculptured i 
It was probably roofless, for mm 
places there are basin-like hollows” 
drains cut into the rock, with gutters 
dently designed to carry off water Timm 
within the structure. With the placem@ 
regrettably ruinous state it is im to 
is difficult to say what it was like on 
ly or what purpose it served. But tm 
stones were not cemented together,” 
were locked or keyed in place by mums 
metal staples is evident. Eve 
about the edges of the mammoth bions 
stone are T-shaped recesses cut deeply: 
the rock, and sometimes with a perfamil 
extending entirely through the slaa 
places, two of these mortises still 7am 
in line so that it is easy to see how 
metal staples held the two slabs toge 
It has been assumed by many 
staples were of copper, but last yeat 
employe of the railway discovered ame 
them intact, and, instead of being of @ 
(Continued on page 42) 
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W_uropean capitals are more beautifully situated than Geneva. 
hit spans with seven large bridges. 


THE SEAT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The city lies at one end of Lake Geneva and along the two banks of the Rhone 
In the distance rise the Alps and the Jura mountains forming a magnificent background. At the right, 
the housetops, are seen the twin towers of the Cathedral of St. Pierre, the church in which Calvin preached. 


ASS 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railways 


In the foreground is Rousseau’s 


Island on which stands a statue commemorating the memory of Geneva’s great humanitarian. 


THROUGH THE YEAR IN. GENEVA 


Cosmopolitan Life in the City of Nations—How the Machinery of the League 
Works—Monuments of Geneva’s Austere Past 


ONG before the League of Nations was established, the 
city of Calvin was famous for her beauty and the charm 
of her setting on Lake Geneva and the Rhone. Geneva 
e cork end of the bottleneck through which the traveler 
s from Paris to the mountains of the Oberland and the 
dine; down through the Simplon into Italy, east into the 
ian Tyrol and north into Germany. Small wonder, then, that 
mmer long Geneva is infested with tourists. 

ic three months the broad clean streets of the Right Bank are 
f pedestrians, their noses buried in Baedekers. Hotel busses 
d high with luggage shuttle between the shabby little rail- 
‘station of Cornavin and the great hotels along the water- 
». Grey-blue charabancs stand before the tourist offices 
fo line the Rue Mt. Blanc or bulge with sight-seers to and 
» Chamonix, Aix-les-Bains, Annecy and Grand St. Bernard 
§ guides with megaphones broadcast history into their 
netic ears. Trim little white steamers ply constantly back 
‘forth to the more romantic and gloomy end of the lake 
se frowns the Chillon of Bonnivard and of Byron. 


‘om the Quai Mt. Blanc, when his luck is good, the tourist 
ysee, thirty-five miles away, the most famous of the Alpine 
s, Mt. Blanc. It is a moody mountain that plays cat and 
se with its admirers. Now you see it and now you don’t. 
etimes it is misty and friendly and intimate ; sometimes, after 
sun has set in the city, it reflects a pink glow of unearthly 
ty; again it is sharply clear and awful in its snow-capped 
tion. In all its moods, when visible at all, it is a source of 
aue to the enterprising citizen who sets up his telescope on 
juay and does a thriving business at fifty centimes a peek. 
‘om the telescope the tourist trail leads northward along the 
rs to the one-time Hotel National, where the League of 
ons is housed. There on the marble rail is the simple dedica- 
ironical or deeply tragic as runs the imagination and faith 


1e observer: p 3 
A la Memoire de 


WOODROW WILSON 
Président des Etats-Unis 
Fondateur de la Société des Nations 


La Ville de Genéve 


By CONSTANCE L. TODD 


Further along, on the edge of the city proper, stands the new 
building of the International Labor Office, child, as it were, of 
the League of Nations. It is practical, serviceable, utilitarian and 
appallingly ugly, reminding one of a clean many-windowed up- 
to-date factory. Suave guards in uniform or American profes- 
sors of economics guide the visitor through both League and 
Labor Office. 

Across the bridges of the Rhone the Old Town climbs the hill, 
a clustering mass of mildewing houses with here and there a still 
intact section of the great wall which Calvin ordered built against 
the assaults of Catholic France; and at the top, dominating the 
whole city with its two square towers and slender spires, stands 
the church of St. Pierre, stronghold in turn of Catholics and 
reformers, with its sonorous beautiful bells whose bronze- 
throated music no vicissitudes of time or creed can chasten or 
subdue. And beyond, the streets emerge again, clean and straight, 
into the Upper City where native Geneva lives in modern apart- 
ment houses. 

Thus the summer season; then, with the first week in Sep- 
tember, the whole aspect and character of the city changes over 
night. The tourists are outward-bound, their pace accelerated by 
the jump in hotel prices; for the incoming assembly crowd is 
worth from two to five francs a day increase in rates to the 
thrifty hotel keepers. 

An Indian Maharaja arrives with a suite of dusky compatriots 
and retainers, including the cook who is to prepare his strictly 
ritualistic rice. The streets are full of exotic faces, Africans, 
Asiatics, South Americans—people from all parts of the globe. 
Although there are less than two hundred delegates there are 
hundreds of camp followers, news writers and observers. One 
quickly learns from observing the observers that there is more 
than one theoretical road to peace; for here are the conciliation- 
ists, the all-in arbitrationsist, the security-and-sanctionists and 
those who would have the world disarm. Flags of many nations, 
those of Russia and of the United States conspicuously absent, 
flutter over the doorways of the big hotels; the streets are 
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: 
senerate youngest generation of today at 
'n the Jardin des Bastions, tower the great 
le figures of Knox and Calvin, Béze and 
« This Reformation Monument is Gene- 
one really fine example of the sculptor’s 
Smaller figures on either side of the heroic 
sortray the Reformers of other lands, our 
‘delegate being, quaintly enough, Roger 
ims. ‘Post Tenebras Lux” runs the 
‘motto, engreved upon the monument, and 
nodernist looking on those stern marble 
scannot but feel that it was a light utterly 
i] of joy. 
aeva has other heroes immortalized in 
k and bronze, most of them, curiously 
ith, from other countries. There is the 
© of Brunswick, who, because he left his 
Wy to the city, sleeps under an ornate 
iment guarded by pink marble lions on the 
i Mt. Blanc. There is Rousseau on his 
metary little island where they serve the 
poor tea in the city. Down the river a bit 
pther island where Berthelier stands true 
1 in bronze, a monument honoring the 
fsort of patriotism with the worst sort of 
jure. By a curious chance his féte day 
ears ago coincided with the Sacco and 
etti demonstration when the orderly city 
wa near-riot. The City Fathers were kept 
yat once extolling a former exponent of justice and sup 
gg his vociferous successors. 
ys it is to the marble figure of Calvin, the man who has set 
Simp forever upon his city, that the visitor returns and rumi 
gon why Geneva was selected as the seat of the League of 
fos. That the League should be located in Switzerland is 
yatural, for to Switzerland neutrality is a sort of profession, 
Switzerland has other cities which are very charming. Yet 
tels it was by no accident that Woodrow Wilson selected 
vis city; for between that political crusader of the new 
MH who died broken-hearted because he could not bend the 
ie of the United States to his will and the austere and im 
Hie preacher of the sixteenth century there must have 
sda deep affinity of the spirit. 
Vvember comes, and a mist drops over the city like a cold 
tm. Then follows winter, when the mist alternates with a 
bh wind, the dread bise that freezes all the fountains that have 
mlieft uncovered and is the price the city pays for its occa 
f) winter sunshine, The white excursion boats le anc hored 
fiir moorings now, while within the stone breakwaters the 
Hee of the lake is alive with powles d’cau, black water fowl 


A VENETIAN FESTIVAL ON THE LAKES 


eo Geneva forgets its traditional austerity and celebrates, the lake affords a magnificent 
‘kcound for the multi-colored jets of fountains and the brilliant showers of bursting sky 
kis, The waters of the lake, however, play more than a purely decorative part in the life 
A turbine station utilizes the swift waters of the Rhone outlet for power. 
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ALONG THE QUAIL WOODROW WILSON 


Geneva has honored the statesman who was so largely responsible for the League of Nations 

by giving his name to one of the city’s finest thoroughfares. 

stands the headquarters of the permanent secretariat of the League of Nations, established by 
the delegates to the Peace Congress of Versailles on June 28, 1919 


On the Quai Woodrow Wilson 


that dive into the clear icy depths for the weeds that are their 
scanty ration, and the more interesting white swans with eyes 
ever cocked for the bread that children throw them from the 
bridges. 

It has been said by people who are not imbued with the spirit 
of Calvin that Geneva is the dullest place on earth except in 
September when the Assembly is in session. It certainly is not 
gay in the ordinary Continental sense. There are concerts but 
no opera, and only one theater; there are cinemas and tearooms, 
but a complete dearth of brightly lighted interesting cafés; there 
is none of the volatile spirit of night gaiety one associates with 
Vienna, Berlin, Brussels and Paris, even in their post-war 
poverty. The Genevese live within the four walls of their homes, 
law-abiding, self-respecting, almost completely devoid of a social 
sense, People who work downtown do not even lunch together 
socially. Jverything closes tight from twelve to two and the 
whole world, from bank presidents to salesgirls in the depart- 
ment stores, goes home to lunch, 

Once a year does the native city forget itself in gaiety. In De 
cember comes the I'sealade, a three-day carnival celebrating the 
final repulsing of the Sayoyards after centuries of warfare. Then 
the shop windows are decorated with chocolate 
marmites filled with candy vegetables. These 
little three-legged kettles keep alive the memory 
of the quick-witted housewife who was prepat 
ing the family soup one winter’s night im 1602 
when she heard the soldiers scaling the walls. 
She emptied the scalding kettle on their heads, 
thus rousing and saving the city. Wor three 
afternoons and evenings the streets are full of 
masqueraders and fancy dress balls are held at 
all the hotels. Young men don the armor of 
the seventeenth century lent by the Museum, 
On horses also decked out in the genuine 
trappings of the past they parade through the 
streets of the Old Town at nightfall. The 
proclamation of three hundred years ago is 
read by torchlight. Clemence, the special Cathe- 
dral bell held for rare occasions, tolls solemnly 
over the crowd in its fantastic costumes, while 
in the flickering light the streets and old walls 
resound to the singing of the Escalade hymn, 
The genuine and untheatrical character of the 
arms and trappings, the serious dignity of the 
participants and the perfect setting of winding 
streets and jutting walls creates a complete illu 
sion, The lsealade is the high spot of a Geneva 
winter; the staid city forgets her cosmopolitan 
character and the young are allowed to rule, 

And what has the coming of the League 
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coming of the League 


was hailed with joy by 
many business peoples 
The tourist business 
has picked up agamy 
hotels and banks am 
once more dome @ 
thriving business. 


estate is al a premimmy 
are building. It has bes 
League has meant an increasemy 
million dollars a year. But 
y, for the League and Labor Offa 
families have a diplomatic status ami 
y. They have cars and pay no license fee 
n es on the houses and apartments they rent a 
in Geneva pays taxes on his lease. Thri 


THE COLLEGE OF GENEVA 
‘ h century Geneva greeted the revival of learning with a 
husiasm, and the city-retains today the reputation it gained at that time 
center of culture. The college founded by Calvin to teach Protestast 
theology now attracts students from all parts of the world. 
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filled with countless small shops devoted to the 
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es and bazaars oi the Punjab are among the most colorful in India, rich in picturesque scenes from the daily drama of 
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arts and crafts practiced for centuries. Though the war has 


process oi industrialism, creating many great factories and mills, India still remains an agricultural country 


largely dependent on the work of a vast army of patient craftsmen. 


THE “DRAMA OF INDUSTRY -AT CAHORE 


The Hands That Create for Mother India—Miracles of Skill and Patience— 


How a Vast Army o 


f Artisans Lives 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


MACES!~...Hands!... The faces of India! . 
of India! ... The faces and the hands of Asia! . 
do we know in America about faces and hands! 

Poverty, misery, suffering, and the other stern realities of life, 

ate faces. Faces that are imteresting and fascinating; that 

est the painter’s eye and mock the writer’s vocabulary. Out 
the struggles of a person’s experience are wrought his facial 
ressions. To have lived intimately with birth and death, with 
ever-pressing wrestle with the soil or the trade, with the crude 
les of a passionate religion, with 
hope and the hopelessness of un- 
ated disease and inherited debt, 
h the fetters of ignorance which 
angle ambition in its infancy, with 
disillusionments inherent in a rigid 

ial order—such realities as these 
the lot of the masses of Asia. And 
alleviate their effects, a life-long, 
¢ contact with one’s fellow beings, 
9 have likewise known despair and 
stration, sculptures faces lined by 
dliness and sympathy. There is aJJ 
range from the scowl of the em- 
tered to the calm gaze of the phi- 
opher. 

\sia still lives by the work of its 

ids. It is difficult for the West- 
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In the crowded bazaars of Lahore thousands of industrious 


craftsmen still follow their laborious trades. 
ments are crude, but their patience is untiring and their 
hands incredibly skilful. 


erner to understand just what that means. From amid the latter’s 
universal machines and machine-made tools he is apt to look 
upon the East with mingled pity and contempt. To him there 
is picturesqueness in Asia’s handicrafts, there is some apprecia- 
tion of its artistic results. But it seems bungling, crude and 
laborious. He can hardly comprehend without seeing them in 
operation how hands can be so deft and patience so satisfying. 
A certain mellowness of disposition and joy in personal achieve- 
ment, a certain stability comes out of it which the worker of 
levers dealing with the parts and the 
minute processes of a giant mecha- 
nism can never feel. Barring the grow- 
ing use of automobiles and the scat- 
tered presence of factories at the large 
city centers, the hands of Asia still go 


on being incredibly capable and 
patient. 
Lahore. .. Down among its packed 


and winding bazaars you may dis- 
cover the most interesting sights and 
thrills in all India. Lordly and lovely 
architecture, prostitute beauty of 
tyrannical dynasty and cruelly-wrung 
riches; religious edifices hallowed by 
immemorial usage and the rapt faith 
of uncritical multitudes; museums of 
art and archeology; quaint and vast 


Their instru- 


Hits 


creations of natural beauty; these somehow pale before the 
human drama of busy, unkempt bread-winning in the bazaars of 
No matter how jaded one may have become of the 
stock exhibits of conventional travel, there is rejuvenation for 


Lahore. 


him in the elbow-touches he 
will feel there among those 


who live, work and have their 
being in the now-and-today. 

Three or four streets—lanes, 
rather—worming along past in- 
numerable little ‘‘shop’’ fronts 
and teeming with passing feet, 
human and animal, hold enough 
of marvel and surprise to pro- 
vide for days of exploration. 
Nothing great, nothing won- 
drous, but everything which is 
close to the throbbing heart of 
mankind. 

One day with a notebook in 
hand, I went along a half-hour 
of the uninsistent, jostling and 
completely insanitary thorough- 


fares which are Lahore. I was 
apprehensive lest the memories 
of all these things should elude 
me once I had passed from 
among them, sure that out of 
the phantasmagoria _ ever- 
changing before my eyes I 
could recall but fragments as 


from adream. Hence the pen- 
cil and paper. Fondly did I 
imagine that a few notes would 
be sufficient framework on 
which to hang the pageant-pic- 
tures I intended to reconstruct 
for a skeptical American pub- 
But here are some of the 
handicrafts which I watched in 
that brief experiment. 

There was a potter making 
red clay pots, seated on the 

und and spinning his wheel 


I 


vith one foot so that the heavy 
thick disk of wood which spun 
only upon a knob at its bottom 
and entirely unattached to any 
device whirled without wob- 
bling or ceasing. There was a gold- 
smith working on a tiny amulet em- 
bedded in a tar matrix, who beat out 
of solid metal the delicate relief of a 
nightingale upon a branch. There 
were dyers a score whose hands to 
the elbows were of the tint they 
splashed in, coloring the gay stuffs 
that Indian fancy prefers. There were 
sweetmeat chefs a dozen cooking on 
charcoal braziers a foot removed from 
the passing throng. 

Butcher shops neighbored watch- 
menders; fish markets next door to 
curry and spice sellers. An occa- 
sional bloc of mercer merchants, 
whose underlings stamped cotton cloth 
with wood-cut prints, faced a line of 
silver workers hammering out ankle 
bracelets and toe rings. 

One lane was a lane of shoemakers 
stitching away for dear life until I 
paused before them, when instantly 
each changed from shoemaker to 
salesman and urged red leather and 
gilt embroidered footwear upon me. 


Unspeaking and rapt, dark-skinned Hindus cross-legged on the 
floors of their cupboard workrooms, wove gold thread and silver 
into spangly decorations on tarboshes for the head or waistcoats 
for the body. A man trundled along a crude sugar cane press, 


art for untold generations. 
it the age of twelve or thirteen. 
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THE METAL WORKER 


The tradition of hundreds of years of fine workmanship lies behind the 
artisan who chisels delicate patterns in copper and bronze. 
Indian worker in metals still uses the tools his predecessors used cen- 
turies ago—a large maul heavy enough for hammering, and tiny chisels 
some of them no thicker than a knitting needle. 
low the craft of their fathers, and one family may be associated with a 
Often these skilled craftsmen begin 
Small wonder that they achieve 


perfection. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamship 
THE TONSORIAL ART 
More often than not the Indian barber practices his trade 


in the open air. Lahore is both crowded and poverty 
stricken, and most of the artisans and merchants must be 
content with the narrowest possible quarters. 


stopping wherever customers desired to buy from huma@ 
s it flowed out 
turned by hand. There 


ud 


were venders of betel-nut perched 


Today the 


As a rule children fol- 


—And so, never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions forever are blending 

All at once and all over in mighty uproar,— 

... And this way the water comes down at Lodore!” 


TRAVEE 
from between the wooden rolles 


wrapped narcotic chew wi 
India’s universal wate 
selling for a copper the im 
wad after they deftly & 
upon it the burning lmmeag 
ture from a pot beside theme 
Charpo y-wallas imteriag 
ropes of grass across ob 
frames to dispense them 
beds ten minutes later # 
carved ivory trinkets or paz 
miniatures upon flat plag 
the material, and the mime 
tures were so lovely Gm 
finished as those made by Gig 
forebears these five huni 
years. A junk dealer ma wae 
hole, six feet by seven cama 
on his grim trade as judiciom 
as his associate beyond wane 
letters for his own 
clients. Sewing, hamme: 
weaving, modeling, pz 
brass-inlaying, knife-grimdimg 
restauranting, carving, 
brewing, jewel setting, anil 
score of trades I leave unis 
Down the bazaar sa 
wandered calves, cows, 
locks, unowned, unattad 
snatching a wisp here a 
vegetable there, unmindial 
traffic and the bedlam of ve 
roundabout. Donkeys 
strings or singly pattered gag 
carrying their masters’ Togas 
Ox-carts floundered througi 
the stream; horse-drawn ging 
ries carried their passem 
with hair-breadth clearance Be 
tween teams of water buftalgt 
and lines of pedestrians. Nast 
Smells from open drains @ 
each side. Garbage underioe 
Scavenger crows darting && 
tween hooves for scraps. Flies—ii 
everywhere. Dye-marked sheep am 
branded goats footing it as they liste 
at no one’s bidding. Dust. Cools 
shouldering shocking burdens. A ¥ 
ding party filing by. A corpse 
its wailing mourners real and hi 
Music from an overhead bale 
Sparrows and pigeons filling 
from grain stalls and vegetable 
kets. Caged  partridges, foot 
chickens, tethered _ starlings, 
parrots, pet monkeys. Moslem 
in over-shrouding white sheets. 
bans of a hundred various 
Burnoosed tribesmen from the 
Peasant farmers and their f 
gaping by. Gentlemen of afflue 


broidered robes Faces, 
faces! 

Naked children. Brightly — se 
women. 


Remember Southey— 
“How does the water come do 
Lodore— 


With its rush and its roar? ... 
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Il—that’s how the faces go 
by at Lahore. 

the bazaar district of La- 
in the “Old City” inside the 
*nt walls, which has little in 
mon with the impressive wide- 
med, fine-buildinged, British- 
fenced city outside, the struc- 
6 are usually two- and three- 
fed, of mud brick, timber- 
med. Above the raucous art- 
is of the bazaars below exist 
eiamilies of its men. 

Irhaps three-fourths of Old 
bre professes Mohammedan- 
mn Even as the truce between 
du and Moslem is never quite 
lized, but is forever breaking 
fm into intrigue and violence; 
so is there a constant pres- 
f on the denizens of bazaar- 
f from the untiring watchful 
id of the commercial twentieth century. 
lverywhere the mechanical West besieges 
ee handworkers, ready to slip an innova- 
yin here, a process there. A new tinned 
@uct, a new fabric, a soap, a lantern, a 
@e of cutlery, a flashlight, a camera, a 
pwriter, a fountain pen—let the least de- 
ad but show itself as a gap in the hand- 
sught past, and in a month it becomes a 
ek in the dyke to let in floods of the ar- 
* which ever afterward stay. 

' down alongside of the handicrafts and 
enerchants of the past, there are the cubi- 
| where strangely incongruous things 
m Europe and America are displayed. 
= patent medicines, cosmetics, hardware, 
gs, canned fruits, shoes and knitware of 
tMachine Age are like spots of contagion 
fre the green, yellow, brown curry pow- 
ss in conical heaps, the kaleidoscopic ap- 
el, the polished copper and brass utensils 
India are the usual stocks. 

The new ever threatens the old; it is a 
sig battle in which every year some time- 
jored manufacture disappears forever 
m the repertoire of the hands of Lahore. 
rhere is a wholly different stratum of In- 
in the second stories. The foreigner can- 


) penetrate here, but must be satisfied with the sounds which 
One 


erge and the folk who appear on the narrow balconies. 


Entertainers of all kinds 
bazaars of the Indian cities. 


POPULAR ENTERTAINERS 


are familiar figures 


in the 
This fellow has two highly trained 
monkeys which never fail to attract and amuse the crowd. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamship 
The knife grinder is only one among many 


ambulatory merchants and artisans 


who 


move through the streets of India’s cities. 


woman. 
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of the outstanding characteristics 
of India is the jealous seclusion of 
its women folk. Whether Moslem 
wife condemned to the seraglio or 
lady Hindu dwelling behind the 
purdah, both they and their babies 
are a world apart, and except in 
the humblest of families, rarely 
go upon the streets. Hence it is 
that the Lahore bazaar is “a man’s 
world”: a feature one cannot help 
but notice. 

But when you do encounter a 
female slipping furtively by whose 
countenance is not completely hid 
beneath the veil, you again think 
of how “the faces go by at La- 
hore.” The lot of women there 
seems hard, very hard. Even 
though they be dressed as gaudily 
as no female elsewhere, or bear 
upon forearms and ankles gold 
and silver dowers in the form of many mas- 
sive bracelets; there is never a smile above 
them or a mien which betrays gaiety and a 
love of life. Perhaps that is because Mo- 
hammed held that women have no soul, and 
that the Padma Purana, part of the Hindu 
Holy Books, says: 

“When her husband sings she must be in 
ecstasy. If he dances, she views him with 
delight. If he speaks of science, she is filled 
with admiration. Her husband may be 
crooked, aged, infirm, offensive in his man- 
ners. Let him also be choleric and dissi- 
pated, irregular, a drunkard, a gambler, a 
debauchee. Let him live in the world desti- 
tute of honor. Let him be deaf or blind. 
His crimes and infirmities may weigh him 
down, but never shall his wife regard him as 
but her God. She shall serve him with all 
her might, obey him in all things, spy no de- 
fects in his character, nor give him any cause 
for disquiet.” 

What an injunction! With such a back- 
ground there is no wonder that a high-caste 
Hindu, a graduate of an English university, 
is quoted by Dr. Fred B. Fisher as saying 
curtly: “There is one thing you Occidentals 
can never teach us—your attitude toward 


crowded 


She belongs to the lower side of life.” 


(Continued on page 49) 


THE POTTER AND HIS WHEEL 


Seated before the heavy wooden wheel which he turns with his foot this potter continues 


to add to his varied stock of goods. 


His wheel is supported by no steadying device. It 


merely rests upon a round knob on which it whirls rapidly without wobbling or ceasing. 
This type of red pottery is an indispensable part of the Indian housewife’s equipment. 
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landers 


T was the twenty-fifth 
of October when 1] 
arrived at the Lapp 
camp on the ‘Tromsdal, 
bacle OO} ‘Tromso, Norway. 
It was not my first ac 
quaimtance with Lapps, and 
WY PeCAasot To} approar hing 


the camp at this time was 


to take part in a winte 
iy (rele with them 
le There was a thin carpet 
In the summer the Lapp weara a gray Ol snow on some parts of 
overblouse made ol coarse gray the rround Occasional 


woolen material which is gathered at 


the waist with a belt drifted down from 


flurrie 
the crown of the ‘Troms 
dalstind as though to warn the little nomad folk that it was time 
for them to fold their birch-covered tents, which are like those 
of our own Indians, and to start their trip into the Norwegian 
and Swedish highlands, 

The camp was moving with a hurry and a bustle that soon 


taught me that I had just arrived in time for the first aet of the 


\ SUMMER HOME 


Europe, the Lapps continue 
i with coarse burlaps 
Material possessions are reduced to the 


Living on the northernmost fringes of 
chine age. Their summer tents covere 
an entire family. i 


ON WINTER TRAILS 
WITH TL AER Cle 
NOMADS 


Reindeer Herds of the Lap- 
How the Snow Caravan Travels— 
The Struggle for Life in the Bleak North 


Trekking With the Great 


By CHARLES S. STRONG 


drama. One of the little men 
with a round face and 
almond eyes and black hair 
dropping down from under 
his flat hat approached me. 
le was clad in the summer 
outfit of the Lapps, which 
replaced by 
the furs more suitable for 


would soon be 


the severer weather. 


“Burrist,’ (Good day!) 


I said, The flaming red tassel set af@ 
“Tbmel Addi,” (God grant rakish angle adds a_ delight 
it) came the answer, touch of color to the Lapp’s lat 
The Lapp nodded toward 
a nearby house made of round stones and clay. As I strode te 
ward it a litthe woman came through the opening, and took mie 
in charge 
“Kafthe vissuil”’ (Peace be to your house) I murmured as We 
passed through the skin covered doorway. 
\s is usual in Lapland, the left side of the house was set ame 
for my use, and this meant that the right hand side was fam 


IN LAPLAND 


to dwell in settlements that have changed veev Httle with the courting of the ma 
and aking ave quickly erected and ag eaaily taken down 
MinuAN 


One al these tents will howe 


ao that migvations: may he made with the feast possible dificulty. 


- 
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ed by four women, | 
hildren, and three! 
ot forgetting nine 
one for each of 
roup. All of the 
started a chorus 
heavy kick upon 
se of the nearest 


ile I was waiting 
e meal to be served 
sounded outside 
hunder of many 
hoofs, and then a 
ing of water down 
edge of the fjord. 
stoical companion 
, looked out, and 
1e trek will soon S 
Tonight we will 
bly learn that the 
s are open for the 


> 


ships of winter life. 


should like to go 
you,” I said, idly 
r with the end of my knife sheath, awaiting an answer. 

is well,” replied the Lapp, Yuusi Erannen, “but we move 
and forth. No one can say what route we shall follow.” 

) you not stop for the winter at some quarters in the high- 
“a 
, yes, I shall go to Karasjok; that fellow (he indicated one 
> Lapps, who was herding the reindeer at the water’s edge) 
ll go with three, four, five families to Kautekeino, and they 
pointing hand indicated a party that was already driving 
eer hitched to the low pulkas, off toward the south), they 
ro to Karesuando in Sweden.” 

shall go through to Karasjok, and from there to Inari, and 
Kolttakongas.” 


LEISURELY DAYS 


Midsummer offers the Lapp nomads a welcome period of rest from the strenuous hard- 

For both the men and women work is much lighter. 

harness, skin and tent equipment are repaired and some fishing and hunting are done. 
The balance of the time is whiled away in well-earned idleness. 


Z 


The Lapps agreed to 
permit me to go with 
them on their trek. I 
spent the night in the 
rude stone hut and on 
the following morning 
the transition from sum- 
mer to winter seemed to 
be completed. The wind 
and snow of the night 
had covered the ground 
with a fairly thick car- 
pet of white. The center 
of the encampment was 
crowded with Lapp 
sledges; the big heavy 
kjaerris, or freight 
sledges, were drawn up 
near the doors of the 
dwellings ; and the light- 
er pulkas for riding 
were lined up in front of 
the kjaerris in a line that 
pointed toward the di- 
vide. The sledges were 
to be taken through to 
the north by the women 
while the men drove the 


es 


Sledges, 


reindeer, 

Some of the Lapps were standing about talking, and I noted 
they were wearing the winter costume. The kapta, as it is called, 
is made of reindeer skin with the hair attached. It stretches be- 
low the kneé.and has only a narrow opening for the head to pass 
through. It is made to fit so closely that it is impossible for 
cold air or snow to get in. Very’ baggy sleeves give the arms 
plenty of freedom, and a tight wristband keeps the driving snow 
from going up the sleeves when the Lapp is driving the reindeer. 

Beneath the outer garment it {s customary to wear one or 
several thick "woolen garments and sometimés even a sort of 
vest of reindeer skin. The breeches are made of the leg skin of 
the reindeer, which is cdnsidered the best and softest. Under 


REINDEER GRAZING IN THE SNOW 


great reindeer herds of the Lapps sometimes number as many as several thousand head. ‘Their care is one of the principal occupations of 


omads, for the reindeer not only serve as beasts of burden, but they also provide food and clothing. 


In winter the reindeer frequently 


to dig their way through the deep snow to secure the moss on which they feed. ‘The raising of reindeer is a unique and valuable indus- 


tilizing vast stretches of barren land unsuitable for other purposes. 


In all the Lapp herds probably total a quarter of a million heads. 
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these are worn a pair Of woolen leggings tied above the knees, 
Like the summer costume the leggings and breeches are bound 
The shoes are poimted so 
that it is a simple matter for the Lapp to get in or out of the 


at the shoe Lops hy the colored cloth, 


strap on his skis in a short time, 

The Lapp headdress is also made of fur 
and is lined with eiderdown, giving @ very 
great warmth, [ar laps of fur are aided 
by a mask of fur in protecting the Lace 
from the eold, The fur maak, howevel is 
only worn in extremely cold weather, . The 
gloves are usually made from the slain of 
the reindeer nearest the hoof and are large 
enough to permit the large woolen knitted 
Lapp mittens to be worn inside 

With this costume all of these hardy 
nomads are more than prepared for the 
cold while riding in their sleighs, herding 
their reindeer in driving blizzards, traveling 
at a great rate of Speed on alia, or eulting 
through the violent windstorma that are 
encountered frequently during the tre} 

After being helped into my outfit f felt 
fit for any weather, Then they handed me 
a bag of grasa that had been collected by 
the women folk, Yuusi explained to me 
that it was Lapp Grass, and that when my 
feet were cold | was to remove the leggings 
and place the grass in the bottom of my 
shoes, ‘The women and children of the 
party were leaving first, as they had to go 
around by the head of the fjord while we 
intended to drive the the 
open water, ‘The riding sledgea, or pudkag, 
were in line, and it was not long before they 
started down the ‘Tromadal, 1 watched the 
aledgea and the women disappear, drawn by 
the swiltest of the reindeer, who ean out 
run the fastest horse, 

lhe men watched while the caravan dis 
appeared in the sweeping white curtain, 
and then they started up the side of the 
‘Tromadaltind along the Rengjaerde, the 
corduroy fence atretehing up the Seidefjeld 
mountain to prevent their herd of some four 
from atvaying away, 


reindeer Across 


the trek was revealed, 


One of the men climbed upon the back of one of the reindeers 
and Tastened his long red and black woolen searf over the ani 


antlers, tle started 
toward the fjord at a fast 
pail, The remainder of the 
Lappsa, running upon then 
short stubby legs, suc 
ceeded in starting the flood 
of animals alter the leader, 
Che first reindeer was 
driven directly to the 
water's edge, and I won 
dered whether there was 
a fordable portion to ‘this 
Hyord, Soon | learned that 
it cid not matter 

“They swim very well,” 
Yuusi told me, “and often 
remain in the water hours 
at a time,” 


mal’s 


“How fast ean they 
swim?” T asked, 
“Two miles an hour, eirenlat 


when you keep them to 
gether,’ was the reply, 
he leader of the group 


Whieh must find 


swung his mount into the current and atarted Away trom shore 
guiding the animal against the eurrent with the searf about 


horns, 
and we stood waiting, 


When this live stoek had been gathered 
together one of the moat interesting phases of the opening of 


or two there ja no furniture, while reindeer sking spread 0 


Yuusi picked out two animals lor his use and my own, 


0 Following the firat animal the 
into the fjord Uke an animated flood, and as the 


Courtesy Norwegian Government Rallwayas 


HER YOUNGER CHILDREN 


The ordinary Lapp family is at onee rugged 
and pleturesque The women wear blie 
cloth dresses trimmed with gold braid, 
bright figured kerehiefs and reindeer 
mocensing ted with eolored lnees Baby 
Lupps enjoy the Juxury of a skin lined 
cradle resembling a miniuture parka, The 
Clothes of the hardy youngsters are exaet 
duplicates of those worn by thelr elders 


thousand remdees 


mip there 


ed 


WITHIN TET TRIN 


_ 
"he Huta and tents of the Lapps are neither spacious Hor eouboartihls 
rOOnwl serves As 
the whole family, 


is way out throveh a tiole in the root 


beds, 


The blood that 


itp 


herd swept 


lown Of Tosseleap 
last of the ant 


mals slid into the foaming surf the remainder of the her 
secured mounts and spurred the swimmers forward, 

Weird shouts and uncanny sounds came back across the § 
from the leader on his wether reindeer. « 
by the shouts of the herders about us. Three of the herders 


America, and threw it over on its back, When the reindeer@ 
ceased lis frantic kicking a long, sharp, narrow knife was giz 
between his forelegs and then thruat into the heart and lef a 
The Lapps then withdrew a few yards, Thea 
holding the animal's horns released his grip, the deer rose @ 
feel, took & lew steps, turned about two or three times, asi 


xeeph for a eles 
yer IWith serve fe 


is collected 
powdered and is kept for vse ae food, 2 
Mi ihe end of the sixth day of traveling we arrived 


walling 10 leave as soon as possible for the interior, for # 


TRAV. 


These were ag 


from their reindeers at the very brim 
the rocky ledge and drew up upon the % 
of their animals the dogs that had | 
assisting in the herding. The dogs d& 
the din with their deep baying as thoag 
spur on the swimming animals and % 
sharp barks died away in the distane 

The line of reindeer, its leader loge 
away in the fjord, swept backward and# 
ward, depending upon the vagaries 
current, and at the end of seven hours 2 
a very tiring day, we had brought @ 
ashore, The women had already gee 
and the tents were up for the night 

On the following day the trek conten 
moving around the foot of the Vas@ 
to the Reisen River, about fifteen # 
above the fjord, I noticed that we seem 
to have covered more than the usual aa 
age, and | wondered why, 

“Well,” explained Yuusi, “our seegey 
low, and tomorrow we will lose 4 day 
cause we must stop and slaughter ome 
the reindeer, What we do not use wea 
freeze before we can transport it,” 

The next morning I was awakened 
and early for the event, and went @ 
Yuusi and one of the men out im 
woods where the reindeer were “in w 
The man who accompanied us had 6 
the rawhide reindeer lassoes, i 
suoppans, He singled out the animal 
was doomed and soon “eut’ him oat 
herd which was moving back and &@ 
pawiny through the crust of snow for® 
lichens growing below, 

The animal was led back to the @ 
where one of the men tool: it by the Gem 
after the manner of our bulldogges 


0 0 A alt ali 


went down on its @ 
and rolled ever dead — 

ty placing the f 
the heart and leavang 
there the blood 18 ile 
io collect in the 
chest, Later the phe 
drawn off and placed a 
slain sacle, Other AE 
of the animal were g 
served, and then the @ 


ing began, The 
eat parts of the 
were venoved sep 


and carefully Waid as 
The hide was 
stretched Wpon a 
dry, Liter on, Z 
wievived at the presemente 
calips, | was to se 
akins lacked over the sm 
at the houses, ecg 
poles in the back and % 
and walled upon the 
fram the reindeer is dee 


A sinuls 
As a livingroom, diningeroom and sleeping quarters far 
Cooking is usually done on an open fire, he smoke fran 


There we found @ timber of other 
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mite deep. 
he second day in Bossekop I was 
lig through the street wondering 
iad happened to all of my friends, 
©t seemed I had been left with all of 
Somen and the toddlers. I lounged 
Githe greater part of the day, and 
} in the evening, found Yuusi, who 
wre that the older men were teaching 
younger lads how to handle the 
20. 
[there any chance of my learning the 
ehing?”’ I asked. 
Srely, if you want to, but I did not 
rou, because I thought this is per- 
sour last time with us, and these lads 
wlive most of their lives in pulkas. 
some along tomorrow.” 
ithe following morning I was ready 
ny chauffeur’s test. 
V.arrived at the outskirts of the town, 
noticed some of the men “cutting 
‘ne reindeer that were to be separated 
nthe remainder of the herd. One of 
sronger men of the group takes out 
soppan, curls it, and starts toward the 
cer he wants. Sometimes he cannot 
warer than thirty or thirty-five feet 
»¢ he must then throw the lasso. The 
ni will immediately contest the deci- 
jand as often as not the little Lapp is 
ld to the ground and dragged a con- 
rble distance. However, the creed of 
japp is to hold on no matter what 
pns, for the faster the reindeer runs, 
whter the lasso becomes, and in the 
ie reindeer is forced to surrender. 
lsindeer training is one of the hard- 
)bs we have,” Yuusi told me. “No 
te how tame an animal looks, it some- 
sforgets itself and runs wild when 
aness. 


ake a little beast 
he is about two or 
eyears old, and one 
works with him. This 
1 ~h6has. «6the animal 
e his constant direc- 
intil he is past his 
year. He is taught 
>» fear the lasso and 
td in the best pos- 


manner. He is fed 

‘ from the rest and 

emi salt and finer 
” 

eS 


he hard-working 
cers must like it,” I 
:1in. 
ymetimes, but not al- 
at the start,” replied 
it. He pointed to 
e three of the men 
wending their way 
zh the herd with a 
«year-old animal who 
o be taught to draw 
zh. The three strug- 
little Lapps man- 
to hook a long leath- 
ong or rein over the 
s and slip it down to 
ase. The remainder 
ie harness was care- 
adjusted so as not 
lafe the animal, and 


spectacle, 


saring the middle of November. All of the reindeer were 
ced upon the slopes above the Altenfjord, where the snow 


_ The reindeer is about three times as fast as a horse, 
‘hen it gets the bit in its teeth it can be twice as dangerous. 


Reindeers are stiperb swimmers; 
a time and can cover two miles an hour. 
ing the wether reindeer mounted by a Lapp herder On the 

herders are watching the last of the stragglers take to the water 


MONGOLS OF THE ARCTIC 


The physical characteristics of the Lapps—theit 
short stature, high cheek bones and yellowish 
brown complexions—stiggest «a Mongolian 
origin, but as yet anthropologists are not sure, 
For many centuries the Lapps were a subject 
and defenseless race cruelly exploited by theit 
neighbors. They have never been very numer 
ous, and today the Lapps in Sweden and Not 
way probably number less than twenty 
thousand. 


SWIMMING THE RIVER 
A herd of swimming reindeer string out across a broad fiver is a magnificent 


the trace attached to the sleigh was about ten feet long, 


Then the excitement began, 


the base of the horn, but to a collar about the 
leather thong is then attached to the base of the 


they can remain in the water hotrs at 
Most of this herd is in the river follow 
neat 


7 
fad 


Vhe 


trainer stood some distance before the team, holding tightlh 
on to the rein, 


The remdeer was 
urged forward, and he responded by im 
mediately dashing ahead with lightning 
speed, The trainer tried to keep up with 
him, but he soon began to fall) behind 
When the rein drew taut the deer kieked 
up his heels and started as classical a 
bucking match as | have ever seen at any 
rodeo, He darted to the lett and to the 
right, and then stood stoele atill and flashed 
out his little hoofs angrily When the 
animal quieted down his education was 
begun again, A atop 
until the traimer was 
As far as 1 could see, when the harness 
was slipped, the reindeet hack to 
the herd as though he thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience 


did not eome to 
completely tired out 


went 


had 


“Here is your sleigh,” said Yuusi, alter 
we had watched this performanee, and | 
then obtained a aequamlance 
with one of the pulkas 

The pulka resembles a small rowboat 
just about large enough for your body to 
fit in from the hips down, It haa a keel 
varying from two to three inches in thick 
ness arid of varying heights he entire 
shape of the thing, with its forward deck 
the feet in cold weather, 
supporting (he 


speaking 


for protecting 
and ite highes 
rider, reminds one of an overgrown shoe 
The back is lined with reindeer shin, and 
the interior is lined with heavy riba to 
withstand all the bumps that the sleighs 
Fach sleigh is drawn 
and cartiea but one 


baek, foi 


are subjected to 
by a single reimdeet 
occupant, The hari 
ily deseribed, since, in the 
made up of the long leather 
rein deseribed above, 


as equipment 18 eas 
majority ol 
Cases, it 18 
whieh, however, on 
attached nol at 
neck, Another 
horn, and 18 


the broken reimdeers, 18 


sed for guiding the an 
mal and controlling the 
motion of the sleigh, U 
is ati art in itself te har 
fess A reindeer because 
the slightest unusual dis 
furbanee will make hin 
kicle over the traces 

| elimbed into the 
sleigh, and my triend 
wound the rem about wy 
right hand "Whatever 


you do,” he said, “doen't 
let go of the rein,” 

The rein is held loosely, 
and should almost touch 
the ground about midway 
between the sleigh and 
{he remcdeet 

“Li Yeu 
dvaw the vein to the 
If you 
switie it to the 
There ia no rile 


ing the reindeer down bi 


Want tO Lop, 
lett 
{HBE, 


righ 


Wwinl to oO 
for slow 
cause he never slows 
dewti,”’ 

I mentally 
concentrate on the 
ing left movement Wi 
started, and that WHA 
about as far As we gol 
fefore | had passed the 
lnet of the eleven Lappe 


resolved ta 


il) Hw 


shore other 
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in the group the pulke and I had effectively changed Places 
and I had every need of a keel tastead af a Dackbore t carey 


Out my part ta the drama, After a aunt RE OR GSAKEORS RELAIS 

I acquired the ability to keep om am ever Reel 
I sat the next d f giving myself a rest frown the 
rather trying e ALVOEROM Wile Ae 
: t EXEL WAS as 
o Mace at the ot Nee 


MAU ARE SNCHOSS COR 
AY RORY BRO RVG 


che SLO 1 b ap) 


2 DOS W Bs a; 


VIBRAEQAERS PQUARES IW @ Loee aad y ieel wat, om Bi Sead t WA RRA Charch, and JT was an 
t CAE EAS NOGA TRAM IS WARE BR COME SHCEWENER Oi 5 cau , AS arely mrerestad Ga Ae 
2 Whe tenses eanels eth Ge Ge a i ee eh ae t something about 2: 
WIRE as Cargereus the RSt Opportunity 
Spoke t% Yous about| 
te Glarred, bine-Dlack pallette ¢ MAE he TA wae QF the relkgious TeAMNIAg OT bis group. 
at xed green, aad Richertag “Im BSS? there was a prest named Lars Len Laestadias ¥ 
: stars Dheked oat, aad seemed & SSUNe SS 2 BASNOATY % the Lapp Cherch im Pajala, a small 
g mat Gaxted wa and eat as er m the faevhest aerth of Swedish Laphad, Previoess &® 
alone They Gsappeared over the me he bad wediedg WRAOR wa TRS section, while interested] 
© Rorizom, Quy tO reappear Ba amother memert as a ay. He developed a form of Christianigy that would 
“ VINE Sheek ¢ eine tha va! ewe MAW ¢ Wikre’ feere : Rt fhe meeds of af] the Lapgs, whether ] 
St PyTQteohRcal Garey, aad sade ene alone Q a Sweeksh. As a resek of the sancess oF 
expect the coming of a s rat Was beverd the heats of hema CRO ot The caaWwerts ga the nerthem regions are knw 
S! it Laestacdhouans 
Ve reached Mace withe MGR, aE rested several days the ER <3 wa takeg advantage of the carions Spi 
© Starting uMard The fest day of the overland jememes medics Ghat Rommed the basis of the SAPETSHGUS worship off 
> rid  & palit, Laps at that 
} as the LLECE ORS 


TRAP. 


wad Yeas, aad indhati 
md sand: “Those are the brakes.” 
we Wet dR wy, We MaKe, TR wever fore 
WAR tee 8 AAT AR yards T lost all my 
& Om F cOMRe Rot tel Whether WE WEEE ying, @ 
Tre snow Ben at the Sde and sometimedy 

bat mevestheleas we aally arnived at the dat 
Were Felaraed Maer wormal places. \ 
the Dulihe T was covered with 9@ Raweh s 
told whether T had come down right Sede 
wot 

When we arrived at 
Segarvye Lake we 
able te ni Moen] wore 
Why. We passed mnto 
valleys of the Jes and I 
PAQpOR Rivers, and 
soon dhawing pear Kag 
JOK a Norwegian La 
lage doasting a popeladl 
oT Some Pwo headed F 
haben. Tt has a che 
wh a& paren AVS, & SO 
ard abso RK TDOSrdans 


=: . e a ae 
RS Be SOOTY SSA 
Gest & BS or WAVES 

AS MOR as 


SY 
SS 


the wardes borough 
aks. The pastor of | 
Oharh § bawest dang a 

WIT Stason, as ip 


Samer the phee Bp 
weakly deserted, 

When I arrived in Kj 
TAQOk, ore of the Mi 
teiES T noticed was 


and goorporated 
oon hero and an 
worship into the Oh 
Gan religion. Hew 
treed hs ech 
with Venera 
st = which are § 
townd im the wa 
ph charches, 
which were desig 
appeal t the 
Tmagmations of 
Laplanders. 
“In the fe oy ee 


years oF hs 


y Wis threw me AN ARCEIC CARAVAN and Bkewise 
ee ee Wirt Siedges piled igh with temts Cewhng an equipment, hs ele caanan of Soveragnty 
sleigh tate the spew REALM LAOS WS weet RE QU Gh ine S hy wihker mete The quater af These PEs, he had w 
‘Yow cannot drive a Cee Teh De St Qt Be wemen fer the mem ws Gene Ghe uaere Gifheni 4@ wath Bhe 1a 
bulka down hill” he TEVRER OE Gg Che hage heads af seladeer ee : 
ula down hil e = the minds of the L: 
yah Re pire ft 
a TAS BERANE Then with 2 written end spoken tangue the 
Why not week wD See Gay: “ 
ay } ¥ " } ¥ 
Because the foes faster than the retadkes, and vem the HD BRE intresting Charth odlehragions in Lapland a 
rae Uhe qne at Chirstmas, and that at Raster 
ihe rar tt! Bitpesereat Ww tes > me 1 
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Yangbetus of the Ituri borest in the Lelguan Congo wre probabh 
A race of conquerors 
proud of their birth, breeding and tra 
Ingent of the Congo natives, possessing 
ana highly developed arts and crafts 
other 


0st wihevEesting 9f B 


VASIOMUS, hty We Wins 


$, They ave the most 
yyy culture, Dew~nsurl 


them the postion of women is tagher than wnong wy 


| AS tii people 


j pl ta 4 j 
Vowmg whele gues a yraphc ond fascmating proture of hfe wu 


kigcept for the occasional reports of screntific 


; 
Lungoity wblages 


ihions vity ttle has been written in English about these remarkable 


Lhe wbthor has recently crossed equatorial Africa from the west 
to the Indian Ocean. This Fall she will publish a book yiving a 
LCOUIA OF hex journey under the title “Then [ Saw the Congo.” 
KiAL Wore 


ROM a Belgian official we carried a letter of introduction 
three Manghetu kings w« 

he Sultani Wsihondo, and early one forenoon turned from 

ighway into a palm-bordered trail that led back into th 

t. It was in the somnolent midday hour that we reached 

buried in green, spread away, it seemed, 

id houses, wearing tall peaks 


decorated with 


were to visit, 


tJ 4 i] 
mids village which, 


ery direction, The low roun 

4 1 4 4 4-4 711 1 Z ‘ . 
atch, their white stucco walls beautifully 
were satiered spaciously among groups 


47 oA 1 1 
>) ened in the yellow 


Wage trees 
4 
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BLACK POTENTATES OF 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The Proud Asmstocrats of the Congo-—liow a Mangbetu 
Sovereign Vntertains His Guests 


Painted Villages 


By GRACE FLANDRAI 
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Life in the ' 


pa 
of the Jturi Forest 4 


A typieal Mangbetu young 

ster, this boy’s head has 

already been moulded into 
the desired shape 


out in front of the painted houses The red 
All was 


a Dutch kitchen and as romantically laid 


burning themselves 


earth was scrupulously order and serenity Vhe 


Vj lage Was as clean as 


Sw pt 
out as a grand opera setting. There was no sound or movement 
except the darting and chatter of tiny, brilliant birds, The vil 
lage slept 

In the middJe of the outer 
perched on stilts built for the Crown Prince of the 
he stayed in this village. 
was led away to Ekibondo’s private quarters, 


square was a reed bungalow 
Jelgians when 
There we waited while the interpreter 
Near by, the 
parked truck and touring car stood out as incongruous in these 
Venus 


dreamlike surroundings as horn-rimmed 


de Milo 

Little by little bronze figures noiselessly congregated ; men over 
six feet tall, carrying spears, switching away flies with buffalo 
tails and dressed in a single garment resembling the umbrella 
drawers of a by-gone day—only theirs was a much handsome 
piece of lingerie. Jt was a black and white and henna colored Join 
cloth of pounded bark, flaring widely at the hips, drawn tight 
about the waist, the ends sticking up in a dashing frill above the 
belt. On their long, peaked heads reposed what looked like a 
child’s work basket upside down. We never got quite used, while 
we were in this region, to seeing these fantastic beings unloading 
kettles, and all the rest of the prosaic impedi 


specs on the 


41 1 . 
ine trunks, boxes 


A BORED SOVEREIGN AND HIS QUEENS 


iapu, “the saddest of the Mangbetus,” kingship has brought only boredom and unhappiness. 


hundred and eighty. 
Yet they are powerless to dispel his melancholy. 


j The son of an exiled rebel chief of purest aris- 
is blood, an artist, a patriot and an epicurean, the opium oi Africa has made him a weary and discontented sybarite. His wives num- 


All of them are young and all are as well trained in singing, dancing and the art of pleasing as the Geishas of Japan. 
He is moved by only one emotion—loathing of his white conquerors. 
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rat does it say?” 
at great men have come from a 

y far away. Chiefs, It sum- 

the musicians and the dancers, 

1em they will receive gifts and 

palm wine,” 

. village came to life, More and 

slender, haloed women stepped 

f their low doorways, carrying 

ebony stools and wearing little 

1 mats hanging behind whieh 

las a part of their scant attire 

they stood up and as a little 

m when they sat down, Adoi 

hildren, naked, with long peaked 

, appeared, The drums never 

ad sending out the Sultani’s com 

s, Ekibondo himself retired, and 

s not until we had finished ow 

luncheon that he reappeared 

formed, ; 
ce more we heard the Panlike 
of the antelope horn, and this 
it heralded the return of Eki 
>» with a portion of the royal 
y. Gone now were the bush skirt 
‘olf ' stockings! Here was a 
rbetu king in all his splendor! 
vas naked except for the flaring 


women handed the two royal ladies each a carved, black 
|. The minstrel stood below, playing his little horn, and 


tiers lounged about, Ekibondo’s eye, regal and indifferent, 


FILLING A 


PIPH 


wives of the chiefs often beguile their leisure by smoking the 


BANANA-STEM 


s about six feet long, 
ir material necessities are reduced to a minimum, 


eurious 

As a rule these women lead the simplest and mast healthy of lives 

The few belongings they possess they weat 

ir clean grass-thatched houses contain only a few hand-carved stools and ehests, hand-mad 
beds and some earthen pots for water and cooking 


‘loth bound by an okapi-skin belt THE FINE ARE OF HAIRDRESSING 

Ferny “rest of dcasletitenthora / qelignce pnd whi wre, cecenihry to segura the qurlacs henddrapsee that ave the crowning, Ueeuty of 
ed from his head, a shower of to have “had, if anything, a ‘beneficial effect an the brain and character The Matighetus are said 
rd’s tails tufted with red feathers to be the mast intelligent natives in the Congo they are generous, courageous, Capalle al trier 
zed on the ground, He wore ship and devation and highly gifted artistieally 

laces of teeth and carved ivory 

led knives were thrust through his belt, roamed the table as if he were looldng for a special object 
‘hind him walked his mother and chief wife, both slendei "Tlave you gol any ein whispered (he interpreter 

en with long, slant-eyed, aristocratic faces, In the bearing We had, and [chkibondo and the ladies deigned to jiarlake ol 
] three were impeccable dignity and the self-assurance chai all that was olfered-—an attendant holding the Sullanis cup when 
istic of hereditary princes anywhere in the world, A slave he was not drinking, lis wife seemed chielly interested in a 
crawled up the steps to place Ekibondo’s steamer chair, amall yellow dog (hat shivered beside her, dram tine to tine «a 


servant pul a leal into her hand with which she carefully wiped 
its eyes, The mother, magnificent in her awn headdre at ved 
feathers, sat in a pose of exceeding nonchalance, a cigarette we 
had given her stuel through the middle 
yey part al lier eat 

‘ er ‘yi ‘\ Lhe chief now presented us with gilts 

— i tittle drum, leave his own elephant 
hn hai bracelet strung with the bones ot a 
A ' special (olen aninal | Was 86 OVereani 

’ hy his costume, is erauehing slaves revert 


ently arranging lis leapard tails, lis 
relative wich (hig 
(hal | pulled olf ivy wrist 
bhi 


Line@uished temeale 
let We 
wateh and he weed hin ta Weer tT 
heel 
queen relusiie to depart 
hatte 
cid thie 


lat til 


fAVe me, 
lammily cyvathe a 
thi 


Vt 


royal Wore ei 


(hen rose, 
until we ey 
Wi invited to make a 
heaulilul village Malm 
tunnels cul through bamboo graves led to 
Bet 
Keusti 
murmured 


her an eniply puclele 
WETE lout 
ivched 
little groups of painted hous ii thei 


Operali backeround bridge 
icles 
Little 
hay 


iat 


which 
Lhiev 
(halehed 
carved pillars; 


Spore (| hroal 


drooping ferns Were VATIOUS 
Pools 


al 
a, olhers community ldtehens ov worl 


pavilions supported 


ROT (hen wer 
aN 
shops Of various leis; 


hice 


thie chicken COU)IS 


were lemples set on high, carved 
logs, livery abjeet you looked at had thi 
warn irregularity and beauty, the special 
quality of things made by hand, tn the 


heaulilul open ai workshops women wer 


in a leisurely way Carrying on thei oeeu 


sey palions 


ative banana 


cooking, pounding bark to male 
cloth, WEAVITE baskets, painting patterns 


on each other's bodies with fine brushes 


dipped in black gardenia sap, or arranging 
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each other’s hair. In a sunny, shadowy pool a half dozen wives 
splashed and scrubbed their polished bodies, looking in their 
black halos as if they had got into the bath with their hats on. 
There were very young babies whose heads, in process of elonga- 
tion, were tightly wound with fiber cords. I think their heads 
must have been very sore, as they shrank back if you put out 
your hand, and occasionally one of them cried—a crying baby 
being an almost unheard-of thing in the Congo. This distortion 
of the skull seems to have, if any- 
thing, a beneficial effect on the 
brain, since the Mangbetus are 
said to be the most intelligent ot 
all the Congolese peoples. Accom- 
panied by the court and the min- 
strel playing, I crossed a little 
bridge.and followed a green-can- 
opied path to the seraglio of the 
favorite wives—-a ring of little 
painted houses, hidden from view 
in a retreat of. extraordinary 
beauty. On this. excursion the 
men of the party.;were not per- 
mitted. : 

The largest of these was the 
house of the chief wife. She in- 
vited me to go in. I had to bend 
almost double to pass beneath the 
drooping thatch and enter the low 
doorway. At first it seemed quite 
dark inside, but I soon became 
accustomed to the dim twilight— 
there were no windows, but a 
little light filtered between roof 
and walls. In the house there was 
almost nothing; several low, hand- 
made native beds, devoid, of 
course, of covers; a few hand- 
carved stools and chests, some 
earthen pots. The floor was hard, 
well-swept dirt with the blackened 
stones of a rude hearth in the 
center. The roof went up and 
up to the high peak, the grass 
thatching tied to crooked poles. 
The only use these people have 
for a house is as a place in which 
to sleep, and they seem to sleep 
very little. They rise at dawn, eat 
and work in their open air pavil- 
ions, lie about small fires after 
dark, talking, endlessly talking or, 
when the moon is full, dance all 
night. And that outdoor life 
seems to be lived with an amaz- 
ing minimum of material impedi- 
menta. You never see them eat; 
there never seems to be anything to throw away. Their belong- 
ings they wear—the tiny apron of bark cloth, the little woven 
mat behind, the copper ornaments. They live with a strange 
perfection of neatness and temperateness. The rarest sight in 
the Congo is a fat native woman—lI never saw, with the excep- 
tion of white men’s companions, but one. 

We were notified that the festivities had been prepared and 
that Ekibondo awaited us. From every side the people had 
been assembling ; down all the shady paths came the slim brown 
women carrying their little stools and the men holding totem 
and fetich skins. The dance was to take place in a large pavilion, 
a forest of beautifully carved columns supporting an overhang- 
ing thatch. There was the occasional rat-tat-tat of a signal drum 
still sending out orders, and also the mad symphony of the dance 
drums beating in complicated counter tempo against each other, 
rising to a frenzied pitch as we approached. 

When we went from the white glare of sunlight into shady 
coolness under the low-eaved roof, we stepped out of the twen- 
tieth century into an ancient world of which, it seems, history 
has no record. Ekibondo sat on a low throne in the middle of 
a wide platform, a slave lying on the ground behind him. Back 
of him were his mother and chief wife, and back of these, in 
what was evidently traditional order, twenty or thirty of the 


attempts to touch their heads. 


CREATING THE ARISTOCRATIC POINTED HEAD 


Early in life the young Mangbetu patrician must submit to the tightly 
wound fiber cords which force his skull into the elongated shape 
dictated by tradition. The process is not a comfortable one. Chil- 
dren undergoing this long ordeal will draw back uneasily if one 
Occasionally they even cry, and a 
crying baby is scarcely ever heard in the Congo. 


TRAV 


other wives sat on their little stools, their long slender | 
gleaming ornaments stretched before them. Just below the 
form, facing Ekibondo, sat the loveliest of all these slant- 
women, the favorite, we were told, of the day. Etiquette 
manded that she sit in just this place, facing the chief and be 
him, where he can always look at her, and that she, the 0 
one of all the women, be occupied in weaving a little mat. 
Below along one side of the pavilion were the rest of the w 

: and female slaves; on the 

| side the relatively few men 
tiers who occupy a chief’s 
lage, and the orchestra. The 
struments were drums, cym 
and seed rattles, but chi 
drums; round squat drums, | 
narrow drums, flat wood 
drums like the folded halves 
huge oyster shells; drums bea 
with sticks, with the palms 


ate 


theshands.) 
Ekibondo faintly recogni 
our arrival. Then his mot 


rose. She descended from 
platform with slender grace a 
dignity and began to dance ai 
person dances who has be 
trained to it from _ babyho 
The steps were complicated 2 
symbolic and _ performed 
professional perfection and m 
chalance. During the dance 
naked runner came with a m 
sage for the Sultani, fli 
himself at his feet to deliv 
only to be waved haughtily aw 

The mother’s dance _ end 
and the music stopped. # 
bondo burst into a loud che 
which was taken up at intery 
by the rest, so true and sonoro 
it seemed as if it would raise t 
roof from its carved pilla 
When the song ended the S 
tani himself sprang to his fe 
the slaves ardently arranging h 
loin cloth and leopard t 
Then, as the drums and cymba 
ss aus wee Crashed! santo action, \ yn 
straddled down from the pla 
form—legs wide apart, head 1 
nostrils flaring, superbly hi 
trionic. He leapt into the mid 
of the floor and began to dant 
Nothing more barbaric and pe 
fectly performed could be if 
agined. An old man waving a ra 
tle and a wand walked backward in front of him, clearing the 4 
of evil spirits. Frantically the old witch-doctor danced, ire 
quently bending forward to pick up minute twigs or stones th 
might lie in the path of the king. As the music and the dam 
became more frenzied, the sorcerer threw himself on the groumt 
tearing at little roots with claws and teeth. Four of the wiv 
followed Ekibondo about the dancé-floor or stood grouped 1 
certain positions behind him. On, their little stools the oth 
wives rocked from side to side, a hundred pairs of slim brow 
hands fluttering up and down in the conventional gesture of if 
vitation toward their slim bodies, swaying an accompaniment t 
the dance. : 

The frenzy of the dance, the ecstasy of the wildly swayit 
women, mounted to fever pitch and then ended abruptly; th 
orchestra crashed to a close with drummers’ hands suspended 1 
mid-air. The wives stationed on the dance-floor led the chi 
back to his throne and stood there fanning him. 4 

There was a period of throbbing silence. Then the head wit 
took her place on the floor. She danced a slinking, languorot 
dance. One by one the other women rose and joined her, at 
soon a low row of slim bodies and swaying headdresses. advance 
in close formation around the great space, each making a ges 


oO 
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surrender as 


ssed her lord. 
evident that 
ogram was 
ling in tradi- 
order. 
alas, the cam- 
yple had been 
restless. “Get 


ite of here: 
’?em all out 
e light. We 


o anything in 

And so our 
> into a past 
one ended 


y. 
-side in the 
- heat, rear- 
according to 
raphic rules 
of an ancient 
the whole 
ollapsed. The 
slouched and 
ed on their 
The favorite 
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enchanting than 
Ekib ondo’s — the 
same low painted 
houses, parklike ar- 
rangement of palms 
and shade trees, 
haloed women walk- 
ing in shady sun- 
light. The king 
promptly seated 
himself on the ver- 
anda of our gite, 
laughing —_ sardoni- 
cally while we 
argued with howl- 
ing porters who de- 
manded twice as 
much money as we 
had agreed to pay. 
He seemed to make 
a point of showing 
that he thought us 
fools. But he was 
gratified at the pros- 
pect of performing 
for the cinema and 
soon withdrew to 


doned her prepare for the 
g and took dance. 
nild on her ADORNING HER HOME WITH FRESCOES Madangba’s wives 
s. Ekibondo [he painted villages of the Mangbetus are the loveliest in the Congo. All the houses are well numbered, I think, 
red. proportioned, well built and decorated on the outside with elaborate designs. The master artists Something over a 
eft before the and craftsmen of Central Africa, the Mangbetus excel in iron work and are skilful wood and hundred. These vast 
scene should ivory carvers, gifted musicians and fine architects. Early travelers mention with amazement the }, arems are of 
er imposing halls of their great chiefs one hundred and fifty feet long, sixty feet wide and fifty h ¢ 
Eee our feet high, perfectly proportioned and combining sturdiness with grace. course the scene 0 
Shao PASelawe constant _ intrigue, 
back to the political and amor- 


- passed an ugly tin-roofed shed, the only unlovely thing 
Under it sat the chief’s oldest son with two sec- 


village. 


, graduates, I suppose, of a Marist school. 
ssed in duck trousers and were supervising the weighing 


on and writing things in ledgers. 


n a chief dies his village is always destroyed, and the 
It is easy to imagine 


noves to the village of his heir. 
rill become of that fragment of an an- 
nd beautiful tradition we had just seen 
his businesslike young man comes into 
Dee ata 

next court we visited was that of 
gba,a richerandmore powerful poten- 
an Ekibondo, and of pure Mangbetu 
. Madangba’s village lay many miles 
_ In mid-afternoon of the second day’s 
y there the trail left the forest and 
- a tunnel through scorched elephant 
igher than your head. Suddenly two 
black soldiers stepped out of the grass, 
g muzzle-loading guns and a bugle, 
iced themselves at the head of our line. 
farther on they drew up at attention, 
‘ari halted, the bugle blew furiously, 
luge pale-bronze gentleman appeared at 
d of a small army of ten naked soldiers 
g similar antiquated weapons and a 
. flag. This was the King Madangba. 
re a black business jacket over a decol- 
reaching to his white cotton loin cloth, 
charm around his neck, and a sweaty 
mounted by a pith helmet. His two 
reeth were missing, and he had ele- 
sis in one foot. Salutations were ex- 
d while he stared out of glazed, atten- 
s. Then the bugle blew again, a swing- 
ir was lowered, Madangba was scooped 
) it, and the whole procession moved 
d through the chief’s cotton fields and 
beautiful coffee trees loaded with frag- 
1ite flowers. 

angba’s village was only a shade less 


ous. 


They were: 


The women all struggle for power and favor and often 
gain a great ascendancy over the chief—the sensuality and lazi- 
ness of the Mangbetus making them particularly susceptible to 
that kind of influence. 


Nor does the presence of the king’s 


mother among all these women make for sweetness and light. 
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The Mangbetus live in the Ituri Forest in 
the very heart of Equatorial Africa, mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. The Belgian Congo is about the 
size of the fifteen southern states of the 
United States. Vast, sunless and well-nigh 
impenetrable forests fill the upper reaches 
of the Congo and its tributaries and cover 
about 25,000 square miles. 


But most of the wives are little better than slaves and subject at 
all times to the strictest surveillance. 


I remember one occasion 
when our interpreter, who was a white man, 
beckoned one of the wives out of the huge 
circle which was dancing before us. Most 
unwillingly she came. It was a question of 
having wood and water brought for our 
kitchen, and together she and the interpreter 
disappeared in the rear of the gate. Imme- 
diately a sense of drama, even of disaster, 
spread among the dancers. Brilliant eyes 
rolled fearfully, the women whispered, lost 
step, looked uneasily at the chief sitting 
morosely on his throne. Hardly a moment 
had passed, the interpreter told us afterward, 
before the mother, the chief wife, and a man 
with a rhino whip turned up to see what he 
was doing with one of the queens. 

Naturally the sight of these hundreds of 
wives evoked the formidable vision of hun- 
dreds of mothers-in-law. But the mother-in- 
law problem, does not, we learned, exist in 
the Congo. Conveniently a rigid tabu has 
grown up which forbids a Congolese gentle- 
man ever to see or speak to his mother-in-law 
or even meet her face to face on a trail. Ap- 
parently self-preservation has as much to do 
with etiquette as with all other human devel- 
ODpMente gen 

The most idyllic week we spent in the Congo 
was passed in N’Dule’s dreamlike village. 
N’Dule was the oldest son of Madangba and 
his heir. His village was located in a small 
clearing in the depths of the tall forest where 
the extravagant sun seemed to shine more 
temperately and cooler breezes played among 
the many-patterned leaves of the hovering 
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jungle. N’Dule 
himself was a most 
blithe and beauti- 
ful young man. 
Some day, if the 
government favors 
the succession, he 
will have all Ma- 
dangba’s lands, 
wives, and power, 
and in the mean- 
time he lies all day 
on a steamer chair 
and indolently 
waits. 

I have found a 
letter written while 
we were visiting at 
this juvenile court. 
But we did not for 
many weeks reach 
a place where let- 
ters could be mail- 
ed, and when we 
did life among 
Congo natives had 
become so much of 
a commonplace 
that it did not, at 
the time, seem 
worth sending 
Now the perspec- 
tive of time and 
place gives it, per- 


haps, a certain interest: 
It 


‘aves, leaves big as elephant’s ears 

tiny as little hands. There is such 
1orus of insects that the air is a 
shimmer of tremolo sounds. Ele- 
ts are feeding near by. We 

ent out to see them, but they were 
n a swamp full of tall grass, and it 
became so dangerous there in the 

d that we fired into the air to 
drive the great gray shadows away. 
Viaking almost no sound, they 
slipped off as softly and swiftly 
through the dense growth as if they 
really had been shadows. 

Every morning N’Dule, accom- 
panied by his elderly prime minister, 
ais brother, a few servants, and his 
chief wife, comes to pay his respects. 
He leaps on to the veranda—all his 
movements as well as his costume 
seem to be taken out of a Russian 
vallet-—and shakes hands with each 
of us. Then he sticks two fingers in 
1is mouth, indicating that he would 
like cigarettes. When these are re- 
ceived, he scans the breakfast table 
—he always arrives just after we 
have finished, as it is not good form 
to watch other people eat—hoping to 
see there a bottle, preferably of gin. 
There is none, and we offer him 
coffee, which he very much dislikes. 

Then, having learned that we do 
not like to have him and his court 
installed beside our veranda, N’Dule 
withdraws with his cortege to a 
shady knoll commanding a good 
view of our camp. There steamer 
chairs are deployed under the trees 
or green leaves spread on the ground 
and the men recline all day, brushing 


\ 


ns all 


iter Ss 


brushes dipped in black gardenia sap. 


is very late and J am writing on the veranda of our gite. 
ae moonlight is silvery-gray on the thatched roofs and on all 
e jungle leaves—round and heart-shaped and long, sword-like 
5) 


VANITY FAIR IN THE CONGO 


j The Mangbetu women spend many hours preparing their simple, personal adornments. 
a one another in arranging their hair and they often paint patterns on each other’s bodies with fine ‘%2- 
Their household duties, in addition to cooking and taking 
care of the children, consist largely in weaving baskets and pounding bark to make cloth. 


then another for a dress for N’Dule’s wife, another for 
cigarettes, for my typewriter. These missives are delivered to 
because in the beginning, irresistibly impelled to increase the 
sum of contentment this young chief seemed to possess, I gay 


“pe ‘ 
soy : rnd 


A MANGBETU AND HIS TINY NEIGHBORS 


Compared to the nearby pigmies who range in height from 

four to five feet the Mangbetus are veritable giants. Physi- 

cally the Mangbetus are among the finest people in Central 

Africa. They are not only well built and muscular, but they 
are agile, graceful and handsome as well. 


ing down at | 
But they are no 
entit elm idle, 
N’Dule is thinking 
up things he wa 
to ask forum 
presently a co 
ier arrives, beat 
a slip of pa 
previously h 
rowed from us, 
this somethir 
inscribed in K 
wana, writte 
one of ND 
ragged _ soldier 
the only person 
the village who 
read or write, }f 
is handed to me 
Why I am 
pected to ré 
Kingwana wh 
cannot speak if | 
do not know. Iti 
a request forg 
shirt. I have me 
shirt and send the 
man back to $4 
Presently an 
other requ 
comes, this ti 
for a pair of bo 


They help 


him everything I could spare. 

I do not know why it is so off 
the custom either to’ write of “Dl 
tives” jocosely, in the tone of4 
newspaper headline or a movie si 
title, or else in ponderous scienti 
fashion, as if they were mere zoolog 
ical specimens, and so seldom in fhe 
familiar and yet respectful tone ¥ 
which so-called civilized people 
discussed. Natives, to be sure, | 
have been bullied by whites, 
have observed our free and 
manners and imitated, in their tf 
misunderstanding, only what is wol 
in us, are, like our Kinshasa BD 
pretty apt to be a bad joke. A 
bush native, especially the highl 
veloped Mangbetu, is himself a 
nified human being, occupying | 
own particular place in the hum 
hierarchy. 

Away from civilization, espect 
in the Mangbetu country, good m 
ners are universal. Never did 
see the people fight among th 
selves. There was no rowdy 
havior, no back-slapping, loud 
indecorous familiarity between 
and women—the latter, in fact, 4 
circumspect to the last degree 
their behavior. Mangbetu wo 
are ladies. Tabus and _ etique 
govern every move and word a 
gesture. I do not know why 
psychologists say that we acquire 
we mount upward from primi 
states, more and more repressi0 
restraints. If the African nativ 
the American Indians are primi 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MAE PRIEN DEY CAPITAL OF “REBEL” MEXICO 


Cuernavaca and the Land of Zapata—An Amiable Encounter With Mountain 


Bandits 


By WILLIAM SPRATLING 


the motor roars down from over the pass, 
ouds, separating below us, reveal Cuer- 
avaca. The town huddles there on creased 
he mountains of Morelos, and one’s first 
akes in most of that state. It is beautiful 
and from that height of three thousand 
ve Cuernavaca the eye may travel east- 
far as Popo and Ixta, where their snow 
ten eighty miles away. The mountains of 
in are rugged and threatening in the middle 
, and nearer, on the slopes of the range 
re descended, are one or two perfect cones 
er fumeroles. 
vard lies the Sierra Madre, a hundred miles 
And between us and that backbone of a 
t there is a mass of green mountains which 
ir peaks below Cuernavaca, which seems to 
great sloping shelf there at our feet. 
car, jammed with passengers, two school teachers from 
ia giggle a little. Some of us loosen our overcoats and 
It has been cold coming over the rim of the valley. Dan 
-gin to plan things. We will certainly have to ride over 
ytzlan and get a closer look at those strange moun- 


Suffering 
have left their marks on 


many faces 


ass a few families of peons on their way to market. 
»abies with enormous hats sit in a little bundle of happy 
nt between the panniers of small burros. All are bound 
dia del plaza, market day, in Cuernavaca. 
lavaca is sweet. It is true that it is called the “Nice” of 
and one expects to see tourists in numbers there. It has 
pular with the Mexicans for years though, and for some 
reason is still more provincial than ever. At least the 
are not a noticeable quantity. And there are very few 
raditional “resort” amusements. For diversion one may 
‘ound and explore the crooked little streets and gardens 
1in all morning in the market. For real excitement in the 
there is a peep show with music (accordion), and there 
y make the 
f about fif- 
stethoscopic 
ife photo- 
for aS many se 
so Phe) In- pede 
ome out re- as 
and prob- 
ibtful about 
nders of 
. Falls, the 
orth Build- 
haps details 
xecution in 
—or even 


ie 


et ee 
Ary Wei 1. 
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e soft eve- 
- it 1s satis- 
enough to 
with the 
ople in a 
“ound the 
to dar un 
aSAmiteeds 
and after a 
o retire to 
caded = por- 
f the little 
ra whiskey 


r perhaps a 
equila and 
ation. 


ourse what 


ly more ab- by Cortes 


and hardships 


in the turbulent 


state of Morelos. 


fered and are still suffering. 


day had known about it. 


sorbing than conversation here is to watch these 
Aztecs, countrymen and blood brothers of the fa- 
mous Zapata and of the revolution—which was a 
violent thing in this state of Morelos. 
in Mexico knows about that. 
teachers who had come down in the same car that 
It is no secret in Mexico 
that in Morelos, as well as in other states in Mex- 
ico, there have been great numbers of bandits and 
But how to distinguish them? 
a goodly percentage of the entire population might 
be ascribed to the unregenerate cause. 
of it? One does not see these things in Cuernavaca. 
But the people that move in the streets there—they 
must be of the same country and must have the 
same difficulties that move others to banditry. There 
can be little doubt. One sees it in their faces. They 
are nice warm-hearted people, but they have suf- 
The slight political voice which 


Everybody 
Even the school 


Doubtless 


But what 


their revolution gained for them cannot raise from the ashes the 
vast sugar /raciendas and refineries which it destroyed. And 
insufficient years have passed to make their land again productive 


in any organized sense. 
probably require another generation. 


There is real poverty there. 


It will 


On Sundays and feast days these men are not working and, 


when they drink, things are apt to happen. 
thing rather terrific takes place. 


Occasionally some- 
Violence is met with violence. 


I remember my first trip to Cuernavaca. Ata high point on the 
mountain were the bodies of three youths hanged just that morn- 
ing. They were not taken down until a week later; then only 
when the governor protested to federal authorities who had seen 
fit to punish in that fashion. But the culpability of the ones who 
are punished is often in doubt, and, so far as the population is 
concerned, the action of the government is not a popular one. 
The sore remains open. Then, too, I remember hearing reports of 
something that happened to a little group of Mexican families 
who had gone down from Cuernavaca to the caves at Cacahua- 


in April 1521. 


Berar 


Cuemravata 
eee 
cicatan 


ced 
i 
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Cuernavaca, the capital of the state of Morelos, lies on a long, horn-shaped ridge in one of the 


most picturesque mountainous regions in Mexico. This ancient Aztec city was captured for Spain 


milpas for a holi- 
day, and who, 
while returning... 
but that was too 
unpleasant a thing 
and were better 
left untold. Be- 
sides, this tale is 
chiefly about Cuer- 
navaca itself and 
with the other side 
of the story. 

And the other 
side of the story 
concerns, natur- 
ally, the attitude of 
the touristas to the 
possibilities of 
holdup and the ad- 
venture of pic- 
turesque bandits. 
They relish details 
and when there are 
any old residents 
present there are 
always titilating 
details to be had. 
There ‘1s. that 
friend of mine, a 
charming old lady, 
who has been in 
Mexico many 
years and whose 
latest story of con- 
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tact with the mountain bandits had a certain laconic quality. 
Her party, on horseback, had been held up and a contribu- 
tion’ demanded. The bandit leader, in soiled white cotton, a bat- 


tered sombrero, with a cartridge belt 
slung across his shoulder, had collected 
a sum of perhaps a hundred pesos 
from the group and then departing, 
politely thanked them. My friend, more 
than a little annoyed, had a small lace 
handkerchief in her hand and, since she 
spoke good Spanish, remarked a bit 
sarcastically to the man that anyway 
she supposed they were not collecting 
handkerchiefs; whereupon, he laugh- 
ingly jerked the thing from her grasp 
and with a flourish thrust it into a 
pocket of his cartridge belt—did she 
not realize he was a caballero? 

There is no use for anyone, a lover 
of Mexico or otherwise, to deny that 
there are bandits and plenty of them. 
Bandidos and rebeldes, as they are 
spoken of. In the northern states they 
have been, perhaps, a little better organ- 


ized. They even drill, and as one result they are more efficient 
in the business of collecting ransoms. And if one is going to be 
careless enough to become that sort of victim, it really makes it 
a much more enviable thing to be spoken of (especially among 
the diplomats and newspaper men, to whom these events are 
routine) as a “twenty thousand peso man” or a “thirty thousand 
peso guy” than to have to relate being casually relieved of a “con- 


tribution” of, say, 
twenty pesos. Also I 
have the personal con- 
viction that our friends, 
the Mexicans, are not 
unaware of a certain 
psychological advan- 
tage in these circum- 
stances. A kind of 
“talking point” to 
make the country a 
little more interesting 
for the average travel- 
er. Particularly for 
school teachers, who 
will at times exhibit an 
almost —unquenchable 
interest in bandits . . . 

But to get back to 
what Cuernavaca is 
like and what we did 
there. In spite of the 
fact, as has been said, 
that the chief amuse- 
ments consist of walk- 
ing, with an occasional 
peep show and, on Sat- 
urday night, the local 
prize fight—el box (the 
glories and charms of 
this are not to be 
sneered at), the actual 
beauties of the town it- 
self and of the sur- 
rounding barrancas, 
cascadas and Aztec 
ruins continue to be the 
most absorbing inter- 
ests here. And it is 
grand country for 
horseback riding. And 
you can collect orchids. 
There are any number 
nearby. 

When Dan and [ 
made inquiries for 
horses for an expedi- 
tion to Tepotzlan the 


fbi a 
Cuecrmaveca \ 3 
Ets } 


Market day in Cuernavaca brings a big increase in 
the demand for frijoles and tortillas, the inevitable 


temples in the New World. 


dishes at every open-air restaurant. 


Indians. 


ig . os 
ep 


The cathedral at Cuernavaca was for many years one of the most important Franciscan 
It was founded at the instigation of Cortes in 1529. 


matter of bandits was immediately brought up—casual y 
a matter of course, it seemed to us. Later we had our 
and the mozo not only talked about it and spread it o 


Four of them were headed for Tepotzlan, whe 
seemed there was to be a dia de plaza, or a market day. 
other was trying to get a pig home. 
the beast, her system was to pull the rope tied to its leg f 
behind and thereby allow it to struggle along in the actua 
rection in which she wished it to go. 

When we finally arrived the whole scene was such a wilder 


TR. 


thick as he led us out to the s 
the trail, but insisted that the 
for which we were headed w 
table stronghold of the bandi 
ly he was begging us not to 
said we were certain to be rok 
that they would demand at least 1 
pesos. Well, we had heard 
detail before and each was 
besides a sketch pad and pon 
saddle bag, a little sack of silv 
After all, that was not so 
it should be worth at least te 
to get next to those strange- 
mountains we had seen in the d 
and to see Tepotzlan, which, we 
stood, lay in a sort of cleft in then 
tainside, overlooking a deep valle 

We were six hours getting thi 
in all that time passed through 
one other village and saw about 


Instead of trying to Ie 


that we could 
believe it when we 
tually emerged inte 
plaza. The little t 
was half deserted 
had an air of real¢ 
lation about it. 
found ourselves | 
tired and hungry, 
sought a shack in 
market where an 
woman let us | 
some frijoles and 
tillas. Just as 
started to wash in 
remains of what 
been an old fountat 
the center of the p 
we heard shouts 
men advancing bat 
us. ‘‘Well,” Dani 
“have you got # 
pesos with you? J 
need them.” 

Strangely enou 
the first concern 
these men, who 
must be admitted, 1 
rather _ fine-loa 
young fellows, 
with a cartridge 
over his shoulder 
a rifle swinging 100 
in one hand, was a 
the water. They 
saying that we 
not wash there, i 
their principal 
supply for the 
It sounded reasot 
enough and we 7 
properly sorry. 
curred to me 
should like to | 
something about 
political ideas of 
laws such as these. 

(Cont. on page 
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HREE generations ago the 
civilization of the Sumerians 
—one of the most. brilliant 
civilizations of the ancient world— 
was unknown even to historians and 
archeologists. Today we know more 
about the Sumerians than we know 
about many other ancient nations. 
For eight years C. Leonard 
Woolley, as leader of the Joint Ex- 
pedition of the University of Penn- 
. Museum and the British Museum, has been directing 
ions on the site of Ur, the famous city of the Chaldees, 
ried in the desert sands of Mesopotamia. On this his- 
ot, once the home of the patriarch Abraham, many amaz- 
cs of the past have been unearthed including streets and 
that existed two hundred years before Abraham’s time. 
emples and the tombs of kings who reigned fully a 
d years earlier have also been discovered, and the royal 
of ancient Ur dating from 3,500 B.C. surpass in historic 
the famous tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen in Egypt. 
. these graves and some of the other excavations at Ur 
me the finds which now make it possible for archeologists 
ate one of the world’s oldest civilizations—the Sumerian 


l’s head of gold and 
uli was taken from 


the royal graves at 
ng from 3500 B. C. 


EXCAVATING UR OF THE 
CHALDEES 


How a Forgotten Civilization Was Rediscovered—New Light on the City 
of Abraham—The Giant Ziggurats of the Sumerians 


A Review * 


By CASPAR HUNT 


were abundant. The Sumerians 
had a very thorough understand- 
ing of metal. They were skilful 
jewelers, they created beautiful 
pottery and were masters of the 
art of inlay. 

Consider, for example, some of 
the finds unearthed in the grave 
of a Sumerian prince. He wore 
a complete headdress or helmet 
of beaten gold in the form of a 
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Delicate inlays and a calf’s head 

of gold and lapis adorn the 

sounding box of the harp of 
Queen Shub-ad. 


wig. The hair is beautifully represented by engraved lines and 
the fillet which bound it by a twisted band which is also engraved. 
The helmet came down to the nape of the neck and covered 


the cheeks. 
side whiskers in relief. 


The ears are represented in the round and the 
With his body there were two plain 


bowls and a shell lamp of gold each inscribed with the prince’s 


name. 


Among his personal possessions buried with him was a 


dagger with a gold blade and a gold studded hilt and two axes 


of electrum. 


His personal adornments included a bracelet, tri- 


angular beads of gold and lapis lazuli, earrings and bracelets of 


gold and silver, amulets, gold pins and carven figures. 


In ad- 


dition there were a great number of weapons—gold mounted 


ion that flourished for 
wundreds of years before 
lization of the Egyptians 
In many respects the 
ans are the forerunners 
he old world civilizations, 
y that of Egypt but those 
yiia,, Asia “Minor, Crete 
sece as well. 
origin of the Sumerians is 
the mists of pre-history, 
have now enough knowl- 
their achievements during 
turies of their supremacy 
w a completely new light 
ent history and change our 
station of its origins. C. 
d Woolley has written 
did account of the Sum- 
their origin, their history 
eir achievements. ‘“The 
ans,’ as his book is called, 
ded for the layman. Mr. 
y tells simply and graphi- 
hat part these people played 
ging civilization to a world 
unged in primitive bar- 
He tells of their mili- 
ynquests, of the arts and 
vhich they raised to so high 
of their social organiza- 
id of their religion which 
ch a marked effect cen- 
ater on the Jews. 


contents of the remarkable 
that date from 3500 B.C. 
ficient to show the high 
ment of Sumerian civiliza- 
Objects of gold and silver 


> Sumerians,” by C. Leonard 
y. 193 pps. Illus. $2.00. Ox- 
iversity Press. 


A QUEEN OF THE ANCIENT SUMERIANS 
This portrait of the Sumerian Queen Shub-ad has been reconstructed 


from the recent finds at Ur. The ornate headdress of beaten gold 

and the jewelry were found in Queen Shub-ad’s tomb. The face, 

modeled by Katherine Woolley over a female skull of the period, 

reproduces the physical type of the original as accurately as possi- 

ble. The dimensions of the wig were given by the gold ribbons of 
the headdress, 


spears, daggers with hilts decorated with silver and gold, copper 


spears, axes and adzes, and a set 
of arrows with triangular flint 
heads. 


Even more sumptuous and im- 
pressive were the graves of the 
kings whose burials were accom- 
panied by human sacrifice on a 
lavish scale. In many of these 
graves were found the bodies of 
many men and women who were 
apparently butchered there. In 
one grave the soldiers of the 
guard lie at the foot of the sloped 
dromos which lead into the grave; 
nine ladies of the court with elabor- 
ate golden headdresses were found 
at the end of the tomb; two four- 
wheeled carts with three bullocks 
harnessed to each were at the 
front entrance. In another grave, 
that of Queen Shub-ad, the court 
ladies were seated in two parallel 
rows. A harp of inlay work dec- 
orated with a calf’s head in lapis 
and gold was found, and lying 
across the wreckage of the instru- 
ment were the arm bones of the 
player. 


The objects taken from these 
tombs indicate a knowledge of 
metallurgy which is remarkable. 
The socketed axes are far in ad- 
vance of anything produced by 
the Egyptians. The casting of 
gold, silver, electrum and copper 
is without a flaw. In the more 
complex fields of sculpture an 
amazing delicacy and skill is evi- 
dent. 


There is not room here to give 
a complete summary of Mr. 
Woolley’s fascinating book or to 
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and at the southeast end the bottom ter: 
was lower than at the northwest; from 
central flight of stairs led to the shrine on 
- top stage. The approach was on the nc 
east face. Three stairways, each of a hun 
steps, converged before a monumental gate 
on the level of the lowest terrace, the two 
staircases leant against the wall of the ziggr 
the central flight running out boldly at 1 
angles from the building; the two angles 
tween the staircases were filled by buttre 
with sides of paneled brickwork. It is p 
able that both the tops of these buttresses 
the terraces of the ziggurat itself were plar 
with trees in closer imitation of the woc 
hills of the Sumerian homeland. 

“The Ziggurat stood on a high raised ter 
called E-temen-ni-il, surrounded by a do 
wall. Partly on this terrace and partly ai 
feet, below the northeast face of the Ziggu 

oe ; lay the great temple of Nannar. The shrin: 
TH& MOUNTAIN OF GOD AT UK — Fromadrawing by F.G. Newton the Ziggurat’s summit was the holiest place 


The hill temples of the Sumerians, the famous ziggurats on which the Tower of Babel all, but it was too small to be the sole ter 
was eee t among the most pupnessiye architectural achievements of ancient of so great a god and the main building 
times. is drawing is a reconstruction of the ziggurat at Ur. Three stairways, each of erforce to 
a hundred steps, lead to a great gateway on the lower terrace. On the highest terrace Oh 1 SEE ee Jee feat 
surrounded by a double wall stands the holy of holies, the temple of the Sumerian god. t is lower temple stood against the northv 
Throughout the rest of the structure were many chambers and sanctuaries set aside for side of the tower, and on the lower s 
elaborate rituals and ceremonies. stretched its wide outer court surrounded 
; q pale store-chambers and offices. Since to e 
condense his account of Sumerian life as it has been reconstructed temple there were attached lands more or less extensive, 
from the recent archeological finds. The Sumerian civilization produce of which either belonged to the god or paid tithe to | 
persisted for nearly 1,500 years after and since offerings in kind y 


its authors had finished. Parts of 
its culture were passed on to Babylon 
and Ninevah who in their turn in- 
fluenced other peoples throughout the 
Near East. When Nebuchadnezzar re- 
built Babylon in 600 B.C. he employed 
the arch which was invented by the 
Sumerians. In later centuries the 
great ziggurats of the Sumerians were 
copied by the Chaldean kings. 


The ziggurat is perhaps the most Cylinder seals of carved lapis lazuli reveal the delicate ants responsible for the r 
i i i ; kill of the S i 3 i Po e revenues 
impressive single achievement of the he ee pexhay ee King Set the outgoings of the temple. To 
Sumerians. The following paragraphs *- Ga-malch, stheaGrent “<ror enous 


quoted from Mr. Woolley’s volume give a vivid picture of one haps this courtyard below the Ziggurat, the countrymen w 
of these structures. The excavation and clearing of the ziggurat bring their cattle, sheep and goats, their sacks of barley 
at Ur, built by Ur-Nammu in the Third Dynasty, 
was one of the most memorable achievements 
of the expedition which Mr. Woolley headed. 

“The most famous ziggurat was that of Baby- 
lon, the ‘tower of Babel’ of Hebrew legend, now 
utterly destroyed; the Ziggurat of Ur, which in 
plan closely resembled that of Babylon, is the 
best preserved in Mesopotamia. 

“Ur-Nammu’s building, which occupied the site 
of an older and smaller ziggurat, is a rectangle 
measuring a little more than two hundred fee: 
in length by a hundred and fifty feet in breadth 
and its original height was about seventy feet; 
the angles are oriented to the cardinal points of 
the compass. The whole is a solid mass of 
brickwork, the core of crude mud bricks, the 
face covered with a skin, eight feet thick, of 
burnt bricks set in bitumen; at regular intervals 
in the face there are ‘weeper’-holes for drain- 
ing the interior and so preventing the mid brick 
from swelling and bursting the outer walls. The 
walls, relieved by broad shallow buttresses, Jean 
inwards with a pronounced batter which gives a 
fine impression of strength and it is noteworthy 
that on’ the ground-plan the base of each wall 1s to 
i) not a straight line but ee ae which again THE ZIGGURAT AS IT IS TODAY 
I an idea of strength results—it is the same prin- The michty zi : : i 
i ciple as was observed by the builders of the © solid pee Tern ot a burned BIG: Set in Tie 
Parthenon. The upper terraces were curiously modern skyscrapers the Sumerian architects Cispensed with ornament and relied on n 


: : and line for their effects. The walls lean inwards and all the li ] 

irregular ; narrow along the long sides, they were {on oie whi se all the lines slant upwards to 
Se ple which was the religious crown of the whole structure. Time has gnawed aw 

broader at the ends of the building, so that the sharp outlines of the ziggurat at Ur, but the general outlines are clear, parieueay the tl 

: top stage approximated rather to the square; flights of converging stairs. 


brought by tenants and by worshi 
alike, plenty of store space was 
sential and the affairs of the god 
to be run on business lines. 
temple officials duplicated in title 
in function those of the king’s pal: 
besides the priests proper there y 
ie ministers of the Harem, of War. 
NE nl nal AL hall a Agriculture, of Transport, of Fina 
: Se Eee and a host of secretaries and acco 


te 
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ds of cheese, clay pots of clari- 
butter and bales of wool; all 
d be checked and weighed and 
scribes would give for everything 
ceipt made out on a clay tablet 
would file a duplicate in the 
le archives, while the porters 
d store the goods in the maga- 
> which opened off the court. 
mmediately to the southeast of 
Nannar temple lay another, E- 
-Makh, which was sacred to 
same god and to his wife Nin- 
This was a building wherein a 
cularly secret form of ritual 
_ have been practiced, for there 
here no wide court such as 
acterized most shrines, but the 
tuary, a small square building 
1ining an entrance lobby and two 
icate sets of two chambers, one 
each of the deities its patrons, 
hidden away in a maze of long 
red rooms and was only ap- 
ched by a narrow winding pass- 
certainly the public never were 
itted there, and so small were 
sanctuary chambers that even 
officiating priests must have been 
in number. Of the vaulted 
is which occupied most of the 
ling’s area some were presumably 
rooms, but others, judging from 
inscriptions found in them, were 
quarters of the Sal-Me priest- 
, the women of the god’s harem. 
Jery different was the next tem- 
Dublalmakh. The Sacred Way 
through a double gateway into 
‘ge paved courtyard, at one end 
vhich projected from the corner 
he Ziggurat terrace a small but 
building consisting of an inner 
an outer chamber only. The 
r chamber was vaulted, the inner, 
at this period, may have been 
iounted by a high dome; but its 
arresting feature was the huge 
ed doorway which occupied the 
ter part of the width of the 
de and was closed by doors 
prately adorned with silver, 
er and gold; when they were 
there could be seen an in- 
r whose walls were enriched 
h many-coloured incrustation: 
house, the wonder of the land, 
Bur-Sin, built for him, he 
hed it splendidly, with gold, 
r, lapis lazuli he adorned it’; 
ast the back wall of the inner 
iber stood the statue of Nan- 


found the courtyard were more 
chambers and workrooms, and 
ne corner of it the house of 
keeper of the business archives 
he temple. Here there were 
id thousands of clay tablets 
wing light on the various ac- 
ies practiced within the sacred 
incts. The vast quantities of 
Is brought as tribute to the god 
stored in his magazines were 
zed for all sorts of purposes; 
als had to be issued for the 
r sacrifices, the priests and the 
le servants required to be fed, 
d or metal might be needed 


From a drawing by A. S. Whitburn 
A PRIVATE HOUSE AT UR 
The well-to-do citizen of ancient Ur lived in considerable 


comfort. His two-story house surrounded a central court 
paved with brick and provided with a drain. The rooms on 
the second floor were reached by the staircase at the right 
leading to the wooden gallery running around the court. On 
the ground floor was a large reception room, a kitchen with 
a brick fireplace, a lavatory with a drain and perhaps a 
room for domestic servants.. An ordinary house might con- 
tain from twelve to fourteen rooms. Beneath the pavement 
of the ground floor the family dead were buried, wrapped 
in matting and wearing all their clothes and personal 


trinkets. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUMERIANS 


Lower Mesopotamia is a delta redeemed from the Persian Gulf 
whose waters once reached nearly as far as Hit. On this rich 
alluvial plain sprang up the great civilization of the Sumerians 
reaching back at least to 3500 B.C. In this land the Tower of 
Babel is said to have been built. An account of the flood, from 
which the Biblical story is apparently derived, was recently dis- 
covered inscribed on tablets of pressed brick. 
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for repairs to the fabric, even oil 
for the oiling of the door-hinges 
would be drawn from the stores; and 
for everything issued the store- 
keeper made out an issue-voucher 
giving the name of the applicant, the 
nature and quantity of the goods 
required, their purpose, and the au- 
thority on which the issue was 
granted. Besides these maintenance 
demands, inevitable in such a com- 
munity as ministered to the temple, 
there were outgoings connected with 
the commercial interests of the god. 

“Within the temple precincts there 
were regular factories where worked 
the women attached to the temple. 
Thus the raw wool brought in by 
the country people was spun and 
woven on the premises; the ledgers 
of the factory give a nominal roll 
of the women, the weight of wool 
issued to each at the beginning 
of the month, the lengths and 
weights of the specimens of cloth of 
various qualities which she produced 
at the month’s end (a due allow- 
ance is made for unavoidable wastage 
in the process of manufacture), and 
then in parallel columns the rations 
issued for her maintenance during 
the period, so much grain and cheese 
and cooking-butter, the whole making 
a profit-and-loss account for the 
month. In their book-keeping, as 
in everything else, the Sumerians 
were a most business-like people, 
but the particular interest of these 
tablets lies in the picture that they 
give of the life led in the ecclesias- 
tical buildings of the Third Dynasty. 
In one of the rooms by the court- 
yard there were found the remains 
of a smelting-furnace and a clay pot 
filled with scrap copper; here then 
the temple servants were employed 
in melting down metal, perhaps that 
brought in by the merchants of 
the city, into ingots for storage 
such as were unearthed in another 
part of the building. These tem- 
ples resembled less a church than 
a medieval monastery wherein be- 
sides the purely religious obsery- 
ances there went on industries of 
all kinds and the workshops and 
the schools were scarcely less im- 
portant than the chapel. 

“From the courtyard of Dublal- 
makh a continuation of the Sacred 
Way led along the southeast wall 
of the Ziggurat terrace to the doors 
of another temple, dedicated to 
Nin-gal, the wife of the Moon- 
god. From the outside, with its 
enormously massive walls and its 
angle towers, it must have looked 
like a fortress rather than a reli- 
gious building. This temple formed 
one of the three sections into which 
the whole building was divided; the 
central block contained at one end 
the living quarters of the priests, 
and their graves, for they were 
buried beneath the floors of their 
houses, and at the other end a 
maze of winding passages, in the 
center of which was the cult chapel 

(Continued on page 49) 
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YELLOWSTONE’S NEW RANGERS 


According to the head naturalist of 
Yellowstone Park, Dorr G. Yeager, the 
tourist no longer comes to see freaks but 
to learn of natural phenomena, to ac- 
quaint himself of the wild life—animals, 
birds and trees. 

Every week during the present summer 
tens of thousands of people have come 
under the influence of the educational 
division of the park. The advent of the 
visitor who comes to learn instead of to 
view freak phenomena marks an era in 
the park and emphasizes its importance as 
an educational institution. The coming 
of this type of visitor, Naturalist Yeager 
says, marks the passing of the old type 
of guide. Instead of the hotel porters 
with fantastic wise cracks concerning the 
geysers and hot springs there is main- 
tained a staff of scientifically trained men 
capable of so interpreting scientific facts 
that they can be understood by unscien- 
tific people. This staff has grown steadily 
from three or four in 1925 to 20 in 1929. 
These twenty ranger naturalists conduct 
parties through the park every day and 
lecture to them around campfires at night. 

An idea of the quality of the staff 
maintained in Yellowstone Park may be 
gained from the fact that Dr. E. N. 
Jones, of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, an outstanding man in his field, 
acted this year as Head Ranger Natural- 
1St. 

These staff naturalists are to be found 
in all the parks. When visitors arrive at 
Crater Lake or at Zion Park, for in- 
stance, there are competent men on hand 
to explain the scientific background ot 
what is to be seen. This service is com- 
ing to be supplemented by trailside 
museums and at places by quite imposing 
and well-housed museums full of treas- 
ures peculiar to given localities, all con- 
tributing to the new educational scheme 
of the parks. 


OBERAMMERGAU—1930 


The next series of Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Plays will be held from May fif- 
teenth to September thirtieth, 1930. Dur- 
ing this period, it is planned to give 
thirty-one performances in all, one every 
week in May and June and two during 
each week of July, August and Septem- 
ber. The plays will begin at eight in the 
morning and last until six in the after- 
noon with a two-hour intermission. The 
stage for the famous Passion Plays is be- 
ing completely reconstructed and con- 
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siderably enlarged for the 1930 season. 
There will be 5,000 seats, or 800 more 
than at present. 

There is an interesting feature con- 
nected with the arrangements for accom- 
modations for visitors to the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Plays grown out of the 
religious traditions of the village. When, 
during the Middle Ages, the inhabitants 
of Oberammergau vowed to hold such 
plays every ten years out of gratitude for 
relief from plague and war, it was with 
a deep sense of piety that these plays 
were undertaken. In that spirit, they are 
still held today. The townsfolk will not 
be detracted from their religious devo- 
tion, even by guests from other places in 
or outside of Germany. Indeed, the plays 
originally were meant as a religious cere- 
mony for the villagers alone. The vil- 
lage authorities, therefore, having made 
the concession of admitting outsiders to 
the plays, insist that the visitor attend the 
plays in the same spirit of concentration 
and devotion. 


THE GARDEN OF PORTUGAL 


Portugal is one of the countries of 
Europe which makes its strongest ap- 
peal to the nature-lover, rather than 
the lover of art. Portugal’s art treas- 
ures are mainly in architecture or textiles. 
The land is a paradise for those who love 
to pick up rare pieces of antique furni- 
ture or brocade, but the picture-gallery 
enthusiast should go elsewhere unless he 
can content himself with towns that are 
living pictures, and splendid old buildings 
that defy a painted canvas to capture 
their mellow beauty. Best of all, Portu- 
gal is a gigantic garden during the 
greater part of the year, notably in the 
spring and fall. The autumnal season is, 
in some aspects, a second springtime, 
when verdure reawakens after the sum- 
mer. droughts, which are commonly pro- 
tracted and severe. No one recommends 
the climate in July and August when the 
heat is intense, but at other times, and es- 
pecially in May and October it is delight- 
ful. The gardens of Portugal are famous 
and the whole countryside is spangled 
with blossoms growing wild, which an 
American would regard as difficult of cul- 
tivation. The roses and camelias are of 
extraordinary beauty. Extensive vine- 
yards, orchards and nut groves all find 
room in the great garden of Portugal. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN FLIGHT 


The South American Trade Extension 
Flight projected to increase good-will be- 
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tween the United States and its southe: 
neighbors will cover twenty-two Lat 
and South American countries, will tal 
approximately five months and will vis 
twenty-four of the most important trac 
centers in these countries. 

Covering an area of 27,000 miles 
be the longest of its kind ever attempted 

The United States tour, following th 
South American trip, will add about 14 
000 miles so that within the ten months 
necessary for the two flights the plam 
will travel approximately 41,000 miles, o: 
more than eleven times the distance be 
tween New York and Paris. 

The expedition will carry complete 
sound and talking apparatus for the tak 
ing of motion pictures, and remote sec 
tions heretofore inaccessible to the camera 
man will be visited. The Amazon, th 
Andes and the hidden Indian settlements 
will be filmed and reels will be ma 
showing business and civic life throug 
out South America. ; 


THE WORLD’S. LONGEST CABLE 
ROAD 


The longest passenger cable-railroad in 
the world is now in operation in the 
scenic town of Oberstdorf in the German 
Tyrolian Alps. 

This cable-railroad, which stretches” 
over seven miles from the station in the 
valley to the heights above the town, wi 
be able to carry one hundred and fifty 
passengers on a single trip. 

The cable is stretched from eight ré- 
inforced concrete piers, each over 90 fee 
in height. The greatest span is some- 
thing over 3,000 feet in length, somewhat 
more than a half-mile. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing to the names of the hotels now 
appearing in the Official Hotel and Shop 
Booklet : 4 

Savoy Hotel—Nervi-Genoa, Italy. 

Palace Hotel—Perugia, Italy. 

Grand Hotel & Kurhaus—Disentiser- 
Hof, Disentis, Switzerland. 

Bad-Hotel & Kurhaus Rossli—Seewen, 
Switzerland. 

Hotel des Alpes et Hotel Terminus— 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Our contracts have terminated with the 
hotels listed hereafter. Please cross these 
off in your booklet: Tramontano Hotel, 
Sorrento, Italy; Royal Hotel, Evian-les- 
Bains, France; Hotels Parc & Majestic, 
Vichy, France. 
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The Ideal Gateway 
to and from Europe 


time this Fall and Winter. 


Let us tell you about Spain— 
the grandeur of magnificent 
landscapes, the wealth of his- 
toric architecture, the fascinat- 


ing customs, costumes, and 
songs and dances—and the 
modern transportation that 


takes you comfortably every- 


where. For this and other 
information, consult Spanish 
Tourist Information Office, 


695 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Most Delightful in the Fall 


Plan to be in romantic Spain during September, October, or any 
These are months of ideal days, when 
the many and diverse charms of Spain are at their best. 
unlike any other, unlike all you may have imagined of it! And come 
while the great expositions at Barcelona and Seville are still open. 


It is a land 


Spain is readily accessible to 
or from any part of Europe by 
rail, water and air. Excellent 
and frequent direct service is 
available to and from New 
York on the new and luxuri- 
ous Spanish Royal Mail Liners. 
For booklets or bookings, con- 
sult any agency, or Spanish 
Royal Mail Line, 24 State 
Street, New York. 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York 
50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


. . Room with shower or 
nga Sete 92 20 seach and shower $3.00 25.00 


two + 6 + 850 for two . 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Moorish Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


MEDITERRANEAN 


press tines 


cece sacteiu ee asia 


Ith Ave. 


xreat Northern Hotel Woodstock 
118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’way 


In America’s Rue de la Paix Room With Running Water ge! k RAS 


Room with Private Bath _| | for one $2.00 2.50 3.00 z 
one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 fortwo . 3.50 4.00 ROM New York, January 28, 1930... 67 glorious days... 
A. i 5.50 6.00 . mysterious Egypt .. . Palestine, sacred and inspiring . . . an- 
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lor, ee and uae 00 for one Ea ae pa North Africa ... the enchanting Dalmatian Coast... bewitching 
$6.00 7.00 8. 9. fortwo . : i % Turkey ...and the most comprehensive itinerary of strange cities 


bordering this historic sea. The romance .. . charming social life 

. dances ... gay carnivals . . . comfort on a ship built for 
cruising ... cuisine and service of trans-Atlantic standards ...an 
expert staff to entertain and guide you .. . 54 years’ experience 
all combine to make this a thrilling and attractive adventure. 
Exclusively chartered Palatial R.M.S. “SCYTHIA,” Cunard Line’s 
finest first-class cuisine and service. Membership limited to 390 


Martha Washinston 
The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 

29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Room with Running Water 


Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 
ON Bel Avo StraLy 2.50 
(oD ieee ee 3.00 3.50 


; i orone .».. $2.00 2.50 3.00 guests—half capacity. 
mepens with oe anaes 50 Vi DO ; 3.50 4.00 Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. “Berengaria” 
tts é z i 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Rath or any Cunard steamer. Rates from $950, including shore excur- 
Wee Hedeodin aad Bath epic $3.00 3.50 4.00 sions. Early reservation advisable. Full particulars on request. 
9 ° . . . A 
$6.00 7.00 for two . 4.50 5.00 6.00 EST. 1875 542 FIFTH AVENUE 


NO HIGHER RATES at 45th STREET - NEW YORK 
« Philadelphia 
ese Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 1529 Locust Street 
Chicago 


For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
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MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street tale 
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A boat on the Nile 


Directly before you is the Sphinx 
—the Pyramids. Off in the dis- 
tance is Cairo. Cairo—the 
magnificent, the mysterious. The 
thrilling, throbbing Orient. Cairo, 
[the ancient—the unchanged 
"| civilization of a thousand years. 
Bournous-clad men. Veiled 
-fwomen. Carnival-like Bazaars. 
‘Hustle and bustle. Dark, narrow 
streets. Mosques, Minarets, 


4 Arabs, camels, donkeys, hawkers. 
: A gasp, a laugh, a thrill every 
L second. Faster than you can take 


4‘ is tut one of the many dazzling 
Arabian Night’s adventures 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the 
WWorld’s foremost ships—with 
4115 rooms connected with pri- 
vate bath—the largest steamer to 
the Mediterranean—takes you to 
Hall the right places at the right 
tine —14,000 miles—65 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Majorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, 
Nicosia and Ajaccio are new 
ports added to an already won- 
drous. itinerary. Two weeks in 
Egypt—the Holy Land; generous 
stay-over privileges. Return is via 
England onthe Majestic, Olympic 
or Homeric. 


|Thos. Cook 8 Son 
1 585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


i)W/agons-Lits Co. 


Hitallin. That is Cairo. And Cairo: 


The Oldest City in the New World 


(Continued from page 16) 


per, it proved to be of solid silver. 
This is not, however, surprising. 
Silver is abundant in Bolivia, it was 
widely used by all the ancient races, 
and as it had no intrinsic value to 
them and was far stiffer and 
stronger than copper it was far more 
suitable for locking the great stones 
in position. And he fact that *e 
staples were of silver explains in 
great measure why the massive 
structure collapsed. To the Span- 
iards, copper would have meant little 
—it was far too worthless to pay 
for the time and trouble necessary 
to tear the staples from the stones. 
But silver was a different matter. 
Each of the great staples weighed 
many pounds; there were hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of them, and the 
rapacious Dons wrenched and pried 
them loose, thus allowing the mas- 
sive stones to fall apart and tumble 
to the earth. Possibly, very prob- 
ably, many of the silver staples still 
remain in the lower portions of the 
stones, buried beneath the mammoth 
slabs, but even with modern devices 
and steam power it would cost far 
more to move one of the masses of 
cut stone than the metal would be 
worth, even though there were hun- 
dreds of them. 

Where the Tiahuanacans secured 
the stone they used, or how they 
transported it, have always been 
mysteries. No similar stone exists 
within six miles of the city, and it 
would appear to have been an 
Herculean, an impossible task to 
have dragged these blocks, weighing 
one hundred to two hundred tons, 
across the sandy plain. And the 
theory that they might have been 
brought on rafts across the lake is 
even more improbable. 

The problem has been the more 
perplexing because it has always 
been held that no ancient American 
race ever discovered the wheel. But 
last year, while carrying on investi- 
gations at Tiahudnaco, I discovered 
two immense stone disks that might 
well have served as wheels.» Both 
of these were at Tunca-Puncu, One 
was concealed beneath a fallen mass 
of stone, the other was partly cover- 
ed with a fragment of a slab and 
was deeply embedded in the earth. 
They were approximately seven feet 
in diameter by eighteen inches in 
thickness, and were pierced with 
square holes in the centers. At first 
sight they might have been mistaken 
for Spanish mill-wheels, or arastras, 
but as far as known no Spanish mill 
ever was situated near the spot, and 
there is no reason why one ever 
should have been there. Moreover, 
they differed materially from any 
mill-wheels I have ever seen, and 
they were of the same stone and the 
same class of workmanship as the 
structure itself. 

With such wheels, fitted to a fixed 
axle, it would have been a fairly 
simple matter to have transported 
the blocks of stones from the hills 
to the site of the city. Their width 
would haye prevented them from 
sinking deeply into the sandy soil, 
and, by slinging the stone beneath 
the axle by means of ropes, they 
could have been dragged along by 
man power. Having no wood of 
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any size the Tiahuanacans would 
have been forced to use stone wheels 
if they used any. As a stone wheel, 
rotating upon a wooden axle, would 
have ground through the latter in no 
time, it would have been quite natu- 
ral to fit a fixed axle with squared 
ends, and allow this to rotate in 
a greased sling. Perhaps these great 
stone disks were never used as 
wheels. Perhaps they belonged to a 
later epoch than the Tiahuanacans. 
But personally I believe they were 
wheels, and that they were used in 
transporting the immense stones. 
Who can say? Who will ever know? 

Of the inhabitants of this oldest 
American city we know little. Al- 
though many skulls and skeletons 
have been found in and about 
Tiahudnaco, it is doubtful if any are 
those of the builders or the original 
denizens of the city. More probably 
they are the remains of the later 
pre-Incas and Incans, for we know 
that these races occupied the district 
for many years. At all events, all 
the skeletal remains thus far dis- 
covered are not different, anatomi- 
cally, from those of the living In- 
dians of Bolivia. 

However, that the Tiahuanacans 
were a highly cultured and civilized 
people, and that their arts and in- 
dustries were not confined to the 
erection of stupendous buildings and 
to amazing sculptures, is proved by 
the pottery, the metal work and the 
other artifacts that have been ob- 
tained from the site. In _ their 
ceramic ware the Tiahuanacans had 
few equals and no superiors among 
the prehistoric races of South 
America, and throughout Peru, 
Bolivia and even in Chile, one finds 
pottery, textiles, carvings and other 
objects showing the strong influence 
of the Tiahuanaco art and culture. 

Not only was their pottery beau- 
tifully modeled and magnificently 
decorated with painted designs, but 
in addition, they were past-masters 
in the plastic art, and modeled most 
lifelike and accurate figures of men, 
birds, reptiles, beasts, gods and 
inanimate objects. Many of their 
jars are of the effigy type, others are 
of the portrait type, and the fea- 
tures, the expressions, the very char- 
acters of the individuals depicted are 
truly marvelous. Often, too, they 
modeled large, life-sized hollow im- 
ages, some apparently representing 
gods, others heroes, others monarchs 
and individuals. And from these and 
their portrait jars we can obtain a 
very good and no doubt accurate idea 
of the personal appearance, the cos- 
tumes and the habits of the people. 
Judged thus, the Tiahuanacans were 
obviously of the so-called Indian 
race. 

Though Tiahuanaco may be shroud- 
ed in mystery, though we may know 
nothing of its origin or its past, 
though no one can decipher the 
sculptures and the hieroglyphs that 
decorate much of the pottery, though 
even the Incas and their prede- 
cessors knew so little of the ancient 
race that they referred to the city 
merely as the “Place of the Dead,’ 
yet we may be sure that the oldest 
of American cities was built and oc- 
cupied by real Americans. 
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The American 
Wonderland! 


Rediscovered 12) ‘eliny T. Faris 


See ee eae Ramee 


The Popular ‘‘Seeing America Series’’ 
“Dr. Faris has made Americans his debtors.” 
—Boston Transcript 
Six volumes of travel de luxe. Beautifully illustrated and 
handsomely bound, the series is now complete, covering 
every section of the United States and Canada. The charm 
and accuracy of its descriptions and its liveliness of anec- 
dote have brought it to the forefront of American travel 


books. 
SEEING CANADA 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
A tour through the Land of Moose and Salmon from Cape Breton 
to the Rockies. Colored frontispiece, 150 illustrations in double- 
tone. $6.50 


SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
A fascinating revelation of unsuspected beauty and wonder in this 
great “inland empire.” Colored frontispiece and 90 illustrations 
in doubletone. $5.00 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
An altogether delightful journey through the historic states 
from Maine to Delaware. Colored frontispiece and 91 halftone 
illustrations. $5.00 


SEEING THE SUNNY SOUTH 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
A charming description *lled with unusual views and depicting 
spots of rare beauty. 115 illustrations. Frontispiece in color. 


$6.00 
SEEING THE FAR WEST 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
A remarkable panorama of the scenic glories of the states from the 
Rockies to the Pacific. 113 illustrations and two maps. $6.00 


SEEING PENNSYLVANIA 


By JOHN T. FARIS 
A fascinating guide to an American wonderland which all Amer- 
icans should know. Frontispiece in color. 111 illustrations. 
2 maps. $5.00 


OLD TRAILS AND ROADS 
IN PENN’S LAND 


“Tours of discovery” over the old Indian trails and foot paths to 
out-of-the-way corners. The old historic roads lead over rivers 
redolent of old Indian folk lore and past glorious landmarks of 
our history. Dr. Faris gives delightful and amusing anecdotes and 
carries the history of each trail, each highway, each settlement up 
to the very present, making the book a veritable storehouse of 
local history. Frontispiece in color, 61 doubletone illustrations. 

$5.00 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 


“It would be hard to find anywhere in America roads richer in 
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Black Potentates of Equatorial Africa 
(Continued from page 34) 


peoples, the theory is flatly untrue. 
Our own lack of restraint in man- 
ners, morals, behavior, and beliefs is 
fantastically greater than that of 
primitives, who are regulated down 
to the minutest detail. If they often 
go to great lengths of excess in the 
dance, it is, we must remember, 
within the strict etiquette prescribed 
for excess! 


And what can one not say of the 
kindness of these people to children! 
Never from one coast of Africa to 
another did we see a child abused 
or hear one spoken to crossly. They 
are not disciplined, but then they 
seem to be children who do not need 
discipline! They are never imperti- 
nent or disagreeable. Their man- 
ners are as perfect as are their par- 
ents’. They are gentle, friendly, gay 
—not ‘boisterously joyous, but, as it 
were, dreamily preoccupied with the 
pleasant business of being alive. 

One evening as we were entering 
the Mangbetu country the truck 
broke down. I sat by the roadside 
and soon a dozen ten or twelve-year- 
old boys with long peaked heads 
clustered about. “Madama? Ma- 
dama?” they inquifed in their soft 
voices, looking at my semi-male 
attire doubtfully. Whispering among 
themselves, they came closer to ex- 
amine trinkets I held out, their slim 
naked bodies leaning confidingly but 
politely against me. A_ sentimental 
waltz tune had run through my head 
all day and unconsciously I hummed 
it. They listened attentively and 
then carefully and earnestly sang the 
tune, with its unaccustomed inter- 
vals so unlike their own unsenti- 
mental music, in flawlessly true 
pitch. There was a gentleness, a 
lovable quality, about them and 
about all Congolese children, unlike 
anything I have ever seen. Imagine 
a group of hoodlum boys picked up 
along a road in any civilized coun- 
try! Perhaps it is this innate amia- 
bility that has made these races the 
victims down all the centuries, of 
the aggressive, rawer peoples. If so, 
it seems a pity that rapacity and 
force must always attend the for- 
ward-moving races on their pilgrim- 
age toward—what? 

“Of the peoples conquered by the 
Mangbetus,” said the Dominican 
bishop, “some were hunters and 
warriors, others husbandmen, others 
workers in wood and ivory; but the 
Mangbetus themselves were les jouis- 
seurs’—a lovely word spoiled by its 
literal translation, “enjoyers,’ and 
not adequately expressed by “seekers 
for pleasure,’ for it indicates that 
they not only sought but found pleas- 
ure and lived for it alone. And we 
have all, in our time, witnessed the 
dire state of affairs produced by ex- 
clusive devotion to that particular 
pursuit. All of which is merely to 
introduce into your presence Niapu, 
a sad, proud, incomprehensible per- 
son—artist, patriot, lover of beauti- 
ful women, and slave of one of the 
dark ministers of bliss and torment, 
the opium of Africa. With an 
account of a visit to this potentate I 
will bring this article to a close. 

The sky was a uniform lumi- 
nous gray, the forest very black, and 
the blue smoke from the village fires 


drifted toward it thinly. Niapu was 
not expecting us. He lay on his bed 
of state under a great pavilion, 
dressed in native style. Never did 
we see Niapu wearing any Euro- 
pean ornament or article of dress. 
Thirty or forty of his wives were 
seated about him on low stools in 
the positions etiquette demands. Be- 
side him on a mat were his bow and 
arrows and his spear; his musicians 
lounged near by, and a cool breeze 
blew languidly under the thatched 
roof held up on carved pillars. 


Niapu is not only of the purest 
Mangbetu blood, but he is also the 
son of a great rebel chief who would 
not accept white domination and was 
some years ago deposed by an able, 
handsome and exceedingly ambitious 
official (this personage himself de- 
scribed to me the pompous scene), 
and sent away into exile. Niapu 
succeeded his father, succeeded also 
to his father’s hatred of whites and 
white rule, to his father’s love of his 
own race and tradition; and will, I 
imagine, succeed also to his fate. 

The pavilion where Niapu took 
his ease was crumbling; the gite— 
all important chiefs must build and 
maintain a rest-house to shelter the 
white tax-collector when he makes 
his yearly visit—was in disrepair. 
Niapu was not glad to see us. He 
did not want to speak to or look at 
us; his intelligent, weary face never 
relaxed to the slightest pretense of 
affability. But we had official let- 
ters, and this king in bondage felt 
compelled to do the things we re- 
quested; namely, to dance for the 
camera and to command an exhibi- 
tion of magic by the royal sorcerer 
which we might photograph. 

When legal procedure becomes too 
involved and the light of justice too 
obscure for the indolent eyes of the 
Congo kings to see by, the official 
sorcerer is called in and solves the 
problem without difficulty. But as 
these people guard most jealously 
the secrets of their superstitious 
practices and as the very existence 
of sorcerers is now forbidden by 
Belgian law, this demand of ours 
met with particular disfavor. We 
waited and Niapu waited. But his 
indifference to almost everything 
was as profound, I fancy, as his 
patience was slight, and he gave in 
first. 

In the silvery stillness of late 
afternoon an old man was brought 
to us. He was an enchanting old 
man, thin almost to transparency, 
with hollowed-out ears and wild and 
wily eyes that glanced and slid and 
saw everything with the baffling ap- 
pearance of looking at nothing. The 
court had been assembled, but now 
most of the women withdrew. Niapu, 
with a look of suffering ennui, 
turned his face away from the spec- 
tacle. The male courtiers, lounging 
in reclining chairs, switched their 
bare legs with buffalo tails, obviously 
bored because this ceremony, usually 
so vital to them, was a pretense. 
The orchestra was mute. 

Moving lightly and delicately, the 
frail old man planted two high 
crotched sticks upright in the ground 
and laid across them a bamboo pole. 
Then with exquisite care he balanced 
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‘ the pole little pyramids of 
th round sticks, three in a pile. 
ing could exceed the deliberate- 
of his movements. The photo- 
1er, with his cap hind side be- 
stood behind the camera, cast- 
nxious glances at the sky. “Say 
Charlie remarked earnestly in 
ish to some bystander who 
t even know the English lan- 
e existed, “tell that bird to hurry 
ee? Light going, sun down, no 
, quick,’ accompanying these 
ic phrases with gestures. Charlie 
essed all natives in English in a 
soft voice, omitting verbs and 
apanied by pantomime, a method 
uccessful that we who spoke 
ch and pored over Swahili 
jularies never succeeded half so 
in making ourselves understood. 
t how are you going to hurry 
agic? The old man went on as 
‘e, skipping nimbly about, whis- 
g, mumbling his toothless 
, Shaking his lean forefinger at 
sticks, urging them to obey; 
ung a little chant. Ordinarily 
sry serious decision, life and 
1, perhaps, would hang on the 
yme of this ceremony. If the 
pyramids of sticks toppled off 
side of the pole the accused was 
y, if they toppled off the other 
vas innocent. But today the 
s, knowing (we were assured) 
the whole thing was a fake, 
recalcitrant. Stubbornly they 
ed to move. 
antically the picture people 
hed the sun sinking behind the 
parent ceiling of mist. They 
particularly anxious to shoot 
scene as it was to be worked 
the scenario at the place where 
ive is judged, condemned, buried 
, and rescued just in the nick 
me by the lady members of the 
dition. One of them suggested 
-a thread around one of the up- 
poles and making the little 
s topple off by pulling the string. 
some of us were anxious to let 
c have its way and protested. 
ll the old man whispered and 
withdrawing farther and 
er from the pole. Then, turn- 
he faced the sticks in silence. 
lenly they were seen to move, 
toppled and feli, just how or 
I do not know. Still watchful 
wily, the old man wrapped the 
dimenta of his craft in a piece 
ounded bark cloth, accepted a 
lity, and withdrew. 
apu’s wives numbered about a 
red and eighty, and among 
were no old or ugly women. 
who had lost youth or figure, 
the exception of the chief wife, 
sent away to work in the fields. 
) other Mangbetu court was the 
ette so finished as here. These 
en were as well trained in sing- 
dancing, and the art of pleasing 
lord as the geishas of Japan. 
‘ must always be gay, enthu- 
c, and reverent of him; must 
1 when he talked, laugh if and 
1 he made a joke. And yet what 
ht of boredom lay on him! He 
od at times as if he hated them, 
the possession of a hundred and 
y slender, haloed, Egyptian-eyed 
Ss was merely a hundred and 
y times more of a bore than 


men find the possession of one 
e. What, if anything, did he 


want, this weary, sated lord? Only 
one comprehensible emotion seemed 
to move him—his loathing of his 
white conquerors. 

Neither Niapu nor his wives 
understood what country we _ be- 
longed to. Did we come, the women 
asked the interpreter, from Le Putu 
—their word for Europe? He told 
them no, that we came from a coun- 
try they knew nothing of, which lay 
in the direction of. the setting sun. 
And were Alice and I really women? 
Wives of Belgian officials do not as 
a rule wear knickerbockers, and all 
the court, including Niapu himself 
—who, incidentally, looked at us with 
anything but admiration—thought we 
were men... 

It was the day before that set for 
our departure. On a falling cadence, 
over and over again, the descending 
refrain of the dance-song was loudly 
intoned. Drums beat furiously, rat- 
tles hissed, a woman strangely cos- 
tumed shook a tall pole covered with 
silver bells. A hundred and eighty 
wives moved round and round the 
circle or swayed in ecstasy on their 
little stools when Niapu danced be- 
fore them. Half crouching, passing 
back and forth before the seated 
women, moved the master of cere- 
monies—a figure out of the Arabian 
Nights. He walked swiftly, bent 
forward close to the women, shak- 
ing his rattle, exhorting them to 
sway with even greater frenzy, to 
flutter their butterfly hands even 
more ardently. And Niapu’s short 
dances were as perfect in pantomime 
and rhythmic form, as beautifully 
performed, as those of any ballet 
star in Europe. Not one but several 
medicine-men danced before him or 
grovelingly tore at roots or grass 
that might trouble his feet. The 
dance ended abruptly. The great 
chorus of wives set up an ecstatic 
scream of praise. The four women 
who had attended him led him back 
to his chair, dried his body with 
cloths, gave him water to wash his 
mouth, and then, standing about him 
in a group as artfully composed as a 
stage picture, slowly fanned him. 

With equal abruptness the uproar 
of the orchestra had stopped. Per- 
fect silence came. The sun sank, 
clouded and_ blood-red, into the 
forest. Then the stillness was broken 
by the long roll of a kettle-drum 
which died to the softness of a heart- 
beat. A rattle spoke and was silent; 
a woman began to sing. Softly the 
others took it up. At first it was 
only a breath of sound, but gradually 
it gained in volume like a rising wind. 
A single drum-beat or dry-voiced 
rattle punctuated this wild, tender 
plaint, and then it died away like a 
sigh. 

“There is no hatred in our hearts (they 
sang), 

Our hearts are good 

Because our king is with us. 

Our king has danced, 

We have seen him dancing before us— 

Hatred has left our hearts.” 

And Niapu, with a weary, inscru- 
table face, leaned forward in his 
chair, staring haughtily, not at a hun- 
dred and eighty of his heart’s de- 
sires, not at us, but through us and 
beyond, wishing we would go so that 
he could return to his dark dreams 
and his oblivion. 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
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Through the Year in Geneva 


(Continued from page 20) 


householders among them even drive 
over the border to Annemasse in 
Savoy and buy groceries and toilet 
It pays despite the duty. 
There are few customers in the beau- 
tiful shops along the quais except 
during the brief tourist season; for 
the prices are, shortsightedly enough, 
scaled to the tourist pocketbook 
throughout the year. Thus native 
Geneva has known certain losses as 
well as gains from the coming of the 
League. 


And the expatriates from other 
lands who live there? Their life is 
a little different from that of any 
other community in the world, for 
there are enough of them to be an 
important factor in the city. They 
come from all over the world and 
live a. life that has neither the bless- 
ings nor the blights of fixed social 
orders where life is permanent. Be- 
sides the families brought by the 
League and the Labor Office, whose 
combined staffs amount to some 
eight hundred people, there are in 
all sixty international organizations 
which have headquarters in Geneva 
with large or small permanent staffs. 
Here gravitate retired worldlings and 
American professors. Pensions are 
full of foreign students attending the 
old University of Geneva or the new 
university of international relations. 
There are Red Cross people, Y. M. 
C. A. people and many journalists. 
Hotels are full of English-speaking 
parents who have brought their chil- 
dren here to school to learn French; 
there are so many in fact that their 
purpose almost defeats itself, for in 
many of the schools there is more 
English than French spoken today. 
Under the eaves of the Cathedral the 
Quakers keep open house for stran- 
gers, and one may meet here at tea 
a German Bahaist or the daughter of 
a colored bricklayer from Pennsyl- 
vania, a Persian missionary, an Aus- 
trian pacifist or a well-known Ameri- 
can artist who is studying the faces 
of the statesmen at the Council meet- 
ings for her frescoes in the state 
capitol at Harrisburg. The pastor of 
the American church numbers in his 
congregation people from California, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Massachusetts. 


Yet, on the whole, Geneva is a man’s 
world. There is plenty of enter- 
taining yet little natural cohesiveness 
in the social life of a population 
coming from many countries and 
speaking a dozen different languages. 
Social life is centrifugal rather than 
centripetal and dinner-table conver- 
sations are strongly tinged with shop. 

Important events occur, and the 
Geneva resident gets the comic close- 
up. The Russian delegation comes 
to the Disarmament Conference and 
the city fathers are nervous. Had 
not Varovsky been shot by a Rus- 
sian refugee in Lausanne six years 
before, and Switzerland, declaring 
herself not guilty, been obliged to 
make an apology notwithstanding? 
Such a contretemps cannot be al- 
lowed to happen again, and no 
American president was ever so zeal. 
ously guarded as is short, fat, com- 
fortable-looking Bolshevik, Litvinov. 
Residents in the same hotel cannot 
go in or out without submitting to 
examination. No such caution was 


exercised over Lord Cushendun, de- 
fender of armaments, six-feet-four 
in his stocking feet, as he thundered 
denunciation of this wicked Com- 
munist plot to disarm the world. 

When all is said and done, how- 
ever, it is the permanent staffs of 
the League and International Labor 
Office which give the pattern to the 
foreign colony at Geneva. League 
families live formally with a certain 
consciousness of diplomatic status. 
Among the Labor Office households 
there is more informality, more natu- 
ral cohesiveness, for in that the staff 
is drawn from among those persons 
in each country with whom the des- 
tiny of the working classes are of 
paramount importance. 


The “Geneva idea” suffers from 
overmuch misunderstanding, espe- 
cially in the United States. The 
League’s main job, to produce a 
lasting condition of peace in the 
world, can be accomplished only as 
the governments which send _ their 
delegates there honestly believe in 
the possibility and desirability of 
eliminating war. That time has not 
yet arrived in many of the world’s 
capitals. Meanwhile there is much 
going forward that we hear little 
about which tends indirectly to re- 
duce international friction. The 
League is perfecting machinery for 
the control of international epidem- 
ics, traffic in drugs, exploitation of 
women and children in white slave 
traffic and it is making uniform the 
world’s calendar. The International 
Labor Office is slowly pulling up the 
industrial standards of backward 
nations so that the labor costs of one 
country shall not compete unfairly 
with those of another in internation- 
al trade; it is putting out arresting 
and shocking facts on forced labor 
in the colonies of Africa; it is head- 
ing off many causes of economic 
friction. 


One cannot spend a season of ob- 
servation in Geneva without gather- 
ing the impression that there is a 
great deal of practical ability and 
idealism at work. Examinations for 
the staff are stiff and appointments 
are made for seven years. To apply 
for them means willingness to face 
a very genuine expatriation. Here 
are English children growing up to 
look upon Geneva as their home and 
French as their native language. 
Families do not invite these situa- 
tions for small or self-seeking mo- 
tives. There is something almost 
touching about their desire to have 
the Geneva idea understood. 

There is no red tape in the offices. 
The League’s money is carefully and 
wisely expended under the watchful 
eye of the competent young business 
manager who chances to be an 
American. These international of- 
fices are happily, joyously free from 
the time-encrusted machinery of na- 
tional capitals; there are none of the 
arbitrary precedents that breed petty 
jealousies. These things are well; 
but it is the hard work that is being 
done in the League and the devo- 
tion and sincerity of the workers 
which most impresses the observer 
who watches the activities of those 
who have pledged themselves to the 
Geneva idea. 
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The Friendly Capital of Rebel Mexico 


(Continued from page 36) 


ursued the conversation in a 
lly way. Perhaps we could 
the subject entirely off the mat- 
f money. They declared that 
were Obregonistas Tepotzlanos 
then showed much interest in 
olitical affiliations. Taking our 
we immediately declared our- 
; to be Obregonistas Nortameri- 


had been among friends. Besides, 
having an armed escort is not a bad 
sensation. They were nice fellows. 
In parting, we were urged to visit 
their tierra again for a long visit. 
“Alla tienen su casa,’—we were pre- 
sented with each of their respective 
houses. We parted with many mu- 
tual compliments and regrets. 


s. I decided later it was a per- 
y apt term. 
2 found ourselves suddenly very 
lar. We had to turn down of- 
of food and drink, though we 
rield to a glass of pulque. They 
wanted us to stay on with 
for a while. The leader offered 
is house. But, since we really 
get back, he would send guides 
us until we reached sight of 
navaca. It would be dark by 
ime we were halfway back. So 
set out with a feeling that we 


It was dark and had commenced to 
rain as we rode down into Cuerna- 
vaca and slid off our horses at the 
hotel. We were wet and too tired 
for it to matter much. And in less 
than two minutes there was a group 
at our table in the portales clamor- 
ing to hear about the bandits. 
Surely we must have been held up. 

There was nothing to do but put 
them off until morning. We would 
need time to concoct a satisfactory 
tale—the details they were so anx- 
ious to hear. 


Armenia—Heritage of Hate 
(Continued from page 11) 


ie authorities are very naturally 
y to see the Americans go. 
rally indeed! In the first place 
feel simple gratitude for what 
N. E. R. has done. Since 1917, 
§ spent in Armenia the sum of 
96,000. By Armenian (or Rus- 
) standards, this is colossal. It 
sents a very large share of the 
ign currency which has entered 
h Russia since the revolution, 
the government hates to see this 
‘mous flood of gold cut off. 


eantime there is a magic pass- 
1 in Armenia—“Americanski 
tet”—and anywhere you say it 
rmenia, off goes a native hat to 


ow as to a final word—massacres 
no massacres, orphans or no 
ans—how does Armenia live? 


1€é answer is not encouraging. 
essential economics of the coun- 
are in ghastly confusion. Ar- 
ia is fundamentally agricultural, 
efore it must live by exchanging 
sparse crops for manufactured 
1s from the cities—at a price. 
at a staggering price. Worse, 


so much of the land is perfectly 
barren, or too mountainous to cul- 
tivate, that the land shortage is the 
most serious in the U. S. S. R., and 
the average amount of arable land 
per person is only a fraction of an 
acre. 

As to industry, an attempt is being 
made, as I have noted, to build it 
up; a modest enough attempt, good- 
ness knows, but encouraging. Until 
this decade, Armenia never had any 
industry at all. Now it has a little. 
By so much is Armenia to the good. 
The industries projected are based 
on the soil—cotton, tobacco, wines. 
It is said, too, that Armenia pos- 
sesses some latent mineral wealth, 
and efforts to exploit its copper and 
its pumice have begun. 

But one must end as one began, 
on the crushing poverty of the coun- 
try. One must remember that in the 
bad years the very roofs of houses 
had to be torn down for fuel. Thus 
understanding of Armenian national- 
ity and Armenian temperament is 
easier. It is no wonder, having so 
little, the Armenian holds so tena- 
ciously to what he has. 
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On Winter Trails With | 


the Arctic Nomads 
(Continued from page 28) 


freight. Other Lapps 
skis. 

The period devoted to the church 
attendance during the celebration is 
usually used for communion exer- 
cises for the children, as the pres- 
ence of the clergyman is limited 
and irregular. The period follow- 
ing the exhortations and evangelical 
discourse of the clergyman is gen- 
erally given over to the remission of 
the sins of the dead relatives of 
those attending the services. The 


older of the men and women of the |} 


family of the departed form a pro- 
cession about the graves and ask for- 
giveness for his acts. The proces- 
sion then returns to the cabin. The 


|oldest brother or the oldest sister 
gathers the family under the train | 


oil lamps, and the sins of the living 
are discussed. 


One of the men admits he has 


stolen so many reindeer from such- | 
and-such a person; another accuses | 
|himself of having kissed such-and- 


such a woman; and finally the en- 
tire group repair to the priest to 
ask his advice. 

Two days later the ceremony was 


at an end, and after the round of | 


feasting on fresh, uncooked salmon 


and the sides of reindeer had come | 
to an end the outlying contingent | 


started away. 
I learned that there was one group 


that was going down to Inari in Fin- | 


land, and as I intended taking that 
route to get to Kirkenes for my 
boat I decided to go along. 


Before I took my last leave of | 


Yuusi I went up to his cabin to 
thank him for everything that he 
had done for me. When I entered 
the house, I found that his women 
folk were very industriously work- 
ing upon the winter goods. They 


were carving reindeer souvenirs that j 


he had shaped and cut out, and 
were weaving Lapp Grass into bas- 
kets and other novelties. 


Yuusi spoke a few words, and 
each of the workers advanced and 
presented me with a sample of their 
handiwork, so that I found myseli 
with two baskets, two reindeer horn 
paper knives, a reindeer leg bone 
bookmark, a handsomely hand-em- 
broidered belt pouch, a pair of black 
and white mittens and a knitted hat 
with the colored tassels. 

I thanked the entire group and 
left the house with Yuusi. With a 
kjaerri and a pulka as my train, I 
joined the departing group. As we 
swung around a turn in the Karas- 
jok River I waved a last farewell to 
Yuusi. The little town was lost to 
sight. As I tightened the grip on 
my leather rein I thought of the 
primitive simplicity I was leaving 
and of the sharp contrast it made to 
the civilized life to which I was 
returning. 
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ing Bur-Sin, the temple’s founder. 
he third section, occupying the 
eastern end of the enclosure, 
a second temple of Ningal built 
uite different lines from the first. 
outer court was reduced to little 
than a passage and led directly 
the central court which was the 
feature of the building. In the 
1 corner stood a brick bitumen- 
ed water-tank and beside it a 
stone column whereon stood the 
r or ablution-stoup, probably of 
al. In the center of the south- 
side was the entrance to the 
tuary; in front of the door, almost 
ing it, was the altar, probably 
l-sheathed, and flanking it, against 
wall, brick bases on which stood 
es and inscribed stelae. Three 
t archways led to the sanctuary, 
ny square no deeper than the 
cness of the arch, entirely filled by 
rickwork of the statue-base and 
e lower platform, approached by 
ght of steps, whereon the priest 
nted to make his oblation: be- 
m the arches were narrow vaulted 
abers with brick benches against 
- walls; these were the subsidiary 
els to the minor deities who 
ed the goddess’s retinue. On one 
of the sanctuary was the treas- 
on the other the bedroom of the 
ess; behind these lay magazines 
one the great oil-jars were found 
standing in their places) and the 
ple kitchen. This was a very 
‘ssary feature of the temple and 
ipied quite a large space; there 
an open court with a well and 
jlaces for heating water and a 
k table for the cutting up of the 
asses of the animals; here too the 
n was ground on flat saddle-shaped 
‘ns of hard stone; off it opened 
roofed chambers, one containing 
beehive-shaped bread-oven, the 
r the cooking-range of fire-clay 
| flap top and circular flues; here 
> prepared the meals both of the 
less and of her priests and ser- 
S. 

Southeast of the Gig-Par-Ku, the 
le of Nin-gal, stood the houses 
some of the priests, then more 
ples—these too ruined now for 
- character to be certainly known, 
then a large and massive building 
urnt brick which would appear to 
he royal palace whose construc- 
was begun by Ur-Nammu and 
hed by his son Dungi. One part 
t was residential and divided into 
sections, perhaps the men’s quar- 
and the harem respectively, for 
reas one was easy of access, the 
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Excavating Ur of the Chaldees 


(Ccntinued from page 39) 


other was approached only. by round- 
about ways through several doors: the 
major part contained the public rooms 
where the king gave audience. It has 
been remarked already that the per- 
sonnel of the temple duplicated that of 
the king’s court; it was also true that 
the temple, as the god’s house, repro- 
duced the features of the palace of 
the earthly ruler. The king upon his 
throne received the obeisance of his 
subjects, the statue on its base that 
of the god’s worshipers; it was a 
difference of degree only, and that 
difference was very small in a coun- 
try where custom deified the king. 
Consequently we find that this part of 
the palace is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a temple in the arrange- 
ment of its outer and inner courts, its 
antechambers, and its sanctuary-like 
throne-room; the sacred character of 
the home of the divine ruler was fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that it 
lay within, though on the outskirts of, 
the Temenos, the great terraced and 
walled area within which stood the 
Ziggurat and all the temples described 
above, the core of the city and its 
ultimate stronghold. 

“For all these buildings were linked 
together to form a single complex 
known as E-gish-shir-gal, and though 
each possessed its particular name and 
function, all were included in the 
‘temple of Nannar’ in the wider sense 
of the word. The enclosure measured 
some four hundred yards by two hun- 
dred and might be compared to the 
keep of a medieval castle; round it, 
corresponding to the bailey, stretched 
the inner town, its houses closely hud- 
dled together inside the great en- 
ceinte wall built by Ur-Nammu, and 
beyond that, along the river-bank and 
between the canals, lay the suburbs, 
giving to the city a total length of 
about four miles and a width of a 
mile and a half. In the town narrow 
and irregular streets ran between high 
blank walls pierced only by doorways; 
they were unpaved and _ undrained; 
there was no wheeled traffic in the 
town, carriage was by porters or by 
donkeys.” 

The foregoing passages give some 
idea of the mighty creations of the 
Sumerians and of the impressive capi- 
tal of their empire in the palmy days 
of the Third Dynasty, when Ur- 
Nammu was king. It is of such fas- 
cinating stuff as this that Mr. Wool- 
ley’s book is made. He has given the 
ordinary reader an opportunity to 
share in one of the most exciting 
archeological discoveries of recent 
times. 


The Drama of Industry at Lahore 


(Continued from page 23) 


here is reason why the faces of 
mothers and daughters of La- 
vie with the faces of their mas- 
in revealing what life has done 
hem! Among themselves, gath- 
about the wells at the street 
ers in groups as striking as bou- 
s of tropic orchids, they may 
ter like magpies; but before 
they are silent and abject. 
ther India”—indeed ! 
1ere is perhaps only one contrast 


as sharp as that between the bazaars 
of Lahore and the business streets 
of America—and it is the contrast 
between their faces and ours. Re- 
turning direct from India, one is 
vaguely aware of something missing, 
something quite different, in scanning 
the unbearded, optimistic, eager 
people of the New World. The 
people of India have forgotten much 
—and learned much—that we never 
know ! 
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Life Under the Soviets 


NE of the most illuminating 
books on modern Russia cannot 
possibly be described as a travel 
book. It is, however, a book which 
every visitor to Russia will find 
enormously valuable. This book is 
Walter Duranty’s The Curious Lot- 
tery (Coward-McCann). For more 
than nine years Walter Duranty has 
been the Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Times, and he prob- 
ably understands contemporary Rus- 
sia better than any other Moscow 
journalist. The Curious Lottery is 
an account of a dozen court proc- 
esses that have interested him in his 
study of the Russian scene. All of 
these stories are true. They show 
perhaps as vividly as any records we 
have the actual drama of life under 
the Soviet. The people who appear 
in these pages come from all parts 
of Russia. Some of the cases are 
highly humorous, some are tragic. 
All of them are full of human inter- 
est, and all of them shed light on 
contemporary Russian life and on 
the psychology of the Russian 
people. 
Africa 
F ROM the Oxford University Press 
have recently come two excellent 
books dealing with different phases 
of African life and history. The 
first of these is Kirk on the Zambesi 
by R. Coupland. This volume deals 
with the earlier African experiences 
of Sir John Kirk when he accom- 
panied David Livingstone on his 
famous Zambesi expedition. When in 
1851 David Livingstone, after making 
his way from the outskirts of Cape 
Colony to the Zambesi, resolved to 
open up a path from the center of 
the continent to the sea, he began a 
new chapter in the history of Africa. 
Mr. Coupland’s account of John 
Kirk’s part in this famous explor- 
atory expedition is a scholarly and 
valuable document forming in itself 
a very important contribution to 
African history. 

The second volume is The Pil- 
grum’s Way in South Africa by Dor- 
othea Fairbridge. This book gives 
a description of the early colonizing 
in South Africa and an account of 
the land as it now is. There are 
excellent chapters on Rhodesia, 
Johannesburg, Durban, the Pretoria 
Road and Pilgrims’ Rest. 


Aging Vagabonds 

‘puss middle age need be no ob- 

stacle to adventurous traveling is 
proven by a recent book called Vaga- 
bonding at Fifty (Coward-McCann), 
It is written by Helen Calista Wil- 
son and Elsie Reed Mitchell, two 
middle-aged women who started out 
on foot with all their worldly goods 
in knapsacks on their backs. They 
journeyed from Siberia to Turkestan, 
camping by the roadside, lodging 
with tribesmen, fording mountain 
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streams and good-naturedly endi 
all manner of hardship. Theirs ; 
timid pilgrimage to the safe | 
_pean capitals. Their trip was 
adventure in remote territory. ‘ 
have set down the record of | 
journey in a narrative that is fu 
humor and thrills. 


America’s Ancient Civilizat 
"T HERE has long been need 

a non-technical account of 
great American civilizations w 
have created wonders rivalin 
that the old world has to 
Such a book is A. Hyatt Ve 
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(Bobbs Merrill). This is a po 
account of the most impo: 
achievements of the Aztecs, the 
tecs, the Mayas, the Tneags the 
Incas and many other forgotell 
ple whose remarkable ruins may 
be found on the North and § 
American continents. The boc 
lavishly illustrated. 
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Oe of the most exciting b 
dealing with adventure on 
high seas is Captain Harry De 
The Pedro Gorino (Houghton 
flin). It is the true story ¢ 
Negro sea captain’s adventure 
Africa and on the seven seas an 
his attempts to found an Ethic 
empire. In his fifty years of ad 
ture Captain Dean has circums 
gated Africa eighteen times, erc 
it from east to west three times 
from north to south once. He 
been shot, cut, thrown overb 
and almost hanged. The stor 
his life is filled with romance. 
amassed fortunes in ostrich phi 
and diamonds, dreamed of foun 
a Negro empire. An old man - 
he has told his story with the 
of Sterling North. It is a story 
begins in 1864 and reveals a rem 
ably vigorous personality—a true 
venturer whose autobiography r 
with the best in recent times. 


Goldring’s New Book 
A GIFTED and charming t1 

writer, Douglas Goldring 
assembled in People and P. 
(Houghton Mifflin) a number 
sketches dealing with European « 
and impressions of his travels 
his contemporaries. Among the 1 
interesting chapters are those 
ing with Mallorca, Iviza, Cet 
and Budua. 


Discovering Greece 
EADERS of Traver will r 
the articles on Greece by H 

A. Franck, which appeared in 1 
pages. They have been include 
Harry A. Franck’s new book, J 
cover Greece (Century). 

Franck covered all parts of Gr 
and many of its islands. He tr: 
ed on foot, by mule and by | 
meeting nearly everyone from \ 
zelos to the humblest peasants. 


